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The Administration of Food 


Distribution in War-time—I 


By RICHARD N. Spann, B.A. (Oxon) 


Stee following is the first of two articles outlining the form of 

organisation adopted by the Ministry of Food in its work of 
organising war-time food supplies. It has been decided to omit 
treatment of the Ministry of Agriculture, which deals with rather 
different problems, and the main administrative agency of which 
has already been fully described in the previous number of this 
Journal. It is also proposed not to deal with questions of general 
policy except where they are inseparable from administration. This 
article is devoted to the general headquarters and local machinery 
of the department, and excludes detailed consideration of the supply 
department and the provincial commodity controls, which will be 
considered in a second article. 


THE ORIGINS OF Foop CONTROL 


In peace-time the importation of food is the concern of the Board 
of Trade, and its distribution is no one’s concern—though in par- 
ticular cases, e.g., milk, such departments as the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the Board of Education may be interested. The first sign 
of a change in this state of affairs was the appointment in March, 
1936, of a Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, who answered 
questions relating to the policy of the Government with regard to 
war-time food supply. He was also the chairman of a standing 
advisory body (of the Committee of Imperial Defence) set up to 
consider war-time food problems.! A sub-committee of this (under 
Sir William Beveridge) began in 1936 to consider various special 
problems, such as rationing. Other committees reported on the 
distribution of imports? (in co-operation with port and transport 
authorities), storage? and home production (with representatives of 
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the agricultural departments). Their reports were confidential. The 
Beveridge Committee had apparently completed its work before the 
end of 1936, when the Food (Defence Plans) Department was 
established. 

The latter was appointed in November, 1936, to be ‘‘ responsible, 
under the President of the Board of Trade and in co-operation with 
[the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence] for the organisation 
of supplies of food and feeding-stuffs for defence purposes.’ Home 
production remained the primary concern of the agricultural depart- 
ments. It was to complete the work of the Food Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and report on progress to this body 
through the President of the Board of Trade, who answered questions 
on its behalf in Parliament. The new department started off with a 
staff of sixty-six. Its Director—Sir Henry French*—was seconded 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, as was one of his two assistants 
(Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd, who had served in the Ministry of Food in 
the last war). The other came from the Board of Trade. The rest 
of the staff was recruited exclusively from other Government depart- 
ments. Criticism of the adequacy of the preparations made by the 
Government increased in volume in 1937. The new organisation was 
referred to as the ‘‘ Cinderella of Departments,’’ too new and small 
to have any voice in policy (as late as September, 1938, its staff 
numbered only ninety-two). However, its executive work proceeded 
steadily. In November, 1937, a ‘‘ shadow ’’ organisation for the 
administration of retail distribution was established. The co-opera- 
tion of interests was invited, various new advisory bodies were set 
up,’ and surveys undertaken into such tatters as cold storage 
accommodation (in March, 1938). At forty-five ports, Port Emer- 
gency Committees, representing port and transport authorities, were 
established. But there was still no one to speak for food defence 
as a whole, and there was serious delay in undertaking measures of 
protection such as food storage. 

In April, 1938, the Food (Defence Plans) Department published 
a report on its first year’s work, which was an impressive document.? 
However, its importance was not recognised until after the war crisis 
of September, when its staff was suddenly augmented—by the 
beginning of 1939 it had risen to 138.° In February, 1939, a member 
of the House of Lords (Lord Chatfield) was appointed Minister for 
the Co-ordination of Defence, and the Rt. Hon. W. S. Morrison 
became, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, his spokesman in 
the Commons. By April, the latter had taken over primary respon- 
sibility for food reserves and for the Food Defence Department from 
the President of the Board of Trade, though it remained nominally 
attached to the latter’s department.!' The new Minister, however, 
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retained many other responsibilities until he was relieved by the 
creation of a Ministry of Supply, and did not devote himself mainly 
to food questions until two or three months before the outbreak of 
war. In the meantime, preparations were continued, and the food 
storage programme at last got under way (though in a rather confined 
field). A skeleton control organisation was being worked out for 
meat after April, under the supervision of Sir Francis Boys (Director 
of Meat Supplies in the last war), and area meat and livestock officers 
were appointed. The experience of the last war and of present-day 
traders had been drawn upon, and there was every indication that, 
on the administrative side at least, the arrangements were as nearly 
perfect as was possible. Much play was made with the so-called 
“war book,’’ containing the detailed blue-prints for an emergency. 
By August, 1939, the staff of the Food (Defence Plans) Department 
had risen to 375,/* and it took the first steps to meet the emergency, 
as the Ministry of Food was not created until nine days after the 
outbreak of war (on 11th September, 1939). The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster became the political head of this department, as 
““ Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and Minister of Food.’’ It 
was not until 26th October that the Prime Minister announced that 
he would ‘‘ devote his whole time ’’ to food administration, and 
would be relieved of his duties as Commons representative of the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence;'® and he retained the 
double office until the Cabinet ‘‘ re-shuffle ’’ in April, 1940, when a 
separate Chancellor of the Duchy was appointed. The new Ministry 
took over the staff of the Food (Defence Plans) Department. The 
functions of the Food Council and most of the marketing boards and 
commissions were transferred to lit. However, the Ministry of 
Agriculture continued to be responsible for production, and the Board 
of Trade for such imported foodstuffs as were not directly purchased 
by the Ministry of Food. By the end of 1939, the number of the 
headquarters staff of the department was about 2,500, and by June, 
1940, was not far short of 3,500 (including twenty-five administrative 
heads and more than a hundred trade and finance directors). 


HEADQUARTERS ORGANISATION 


The diagram below gives a general picture of the division of 
labour at the Ministry of Food. The Permanent Secretary™ is the 
administrative head of the department, and acts also as its Chief 
Accounting Officer. Under him are his Deputies, the Financial 
Secretary and the Principal Assistant and Assistant Secretaries, 
specialised for the most part to particular functions (one of the 
Principal Assistant Secretaries is Chief Establishment Officer, 
another Head of Economics Division) or commodities. These chief 
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officials are nearly all civil servants, or (as in the case of the Financial 
Secretary, Sir Harry Peat, who held the same post from 1917-20) 
have experience of public administration. 

The main sections of the Ministry controlled by these chief 
officials are the Finance, Supply and Local Organisation Depart- 
ments. The first of these is concerned with general financial questions 
and has special sub-departments for costings and internal audit. The 
former co-operates with outside accountants and area officials of the 
the Ministry in giving expert advice to the Supply Department in its 
negotiations with trading interests over margins. Attached to the 
department are Finance Directors, one of whom has been appointed 
to each commodity control to operate it in conjunction with Trade 
Directors. In the making of major financial decisions, the Financial 
Secretary must consult the Permanent Secretary and (in a consider- 
able number of cases) the Treasury. The Supply Department is 
divided partly on a functional, partly on a commodity basis. Under 
it are ranked the various sub-departments and divisions dealing with 
priorities,” transport, cold storage, etc.—under Directors—and (the 
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nearest thing to a ‘‘ department of forethought ’’) the Economics 
Division,’ with the task of keeping a general eye on the Ministry’s 
economic policy and making recommendations for its improvement. 
An Overseas Purchasing Board (and its standing committee) is respon- 
sible for making the detailed arrangements with regard to imports in 
accordance’ with general policy, and links the department with the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Shipping and the Anglo-French 
Co-ordinating Committee. (Attached to the latter is the Anglo- 
French Food Executive, on which the department is represented.) 
The Controls Division is responsible for the operation of the different 
commodity controls (of which there are sixteen) and its organisation 
will be described further in a second article. The Local Organisa- 
tion and Retail Distribution Department is concerned with the head- 
quarters control of the divisional and local food offices, through whom 
nearly all the work of the Ministry of Food in regulating consumption 
and the retail trader is done. The headquarters divisions exist to 
make known to the local directors the decisions of the department on 
major questions, and to link their activities with those of the other 
departments of the Ministry (chiefly the divisions of the Supply 
Department, though much valuable liaison work with these is per- 
formed directly in the various regions by the Divisional Food Office). 

Apart from these main activities of the Ministry, staffing is 
handled (as in other Government departments) by the Establishments 
Branch, in consultation with the Establishments Department of the 
Treasury. Many of the abuses in this field which were so prevalent 
in the last war have been avoided in this because of the relatively 
well-developed nucleus which the Food (Defence Plans) Department 
was able to build up in the two and a half years before the war.!’ A 
Head of Branch is attached to each commodity control, and is 
responsible to the Principal Establishment Officer for administrative 
staffing arrangements. The staffing of some of the controls has been 
simplified by the existence of the marketing boards (and the 
specialised staff built up in recent years by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture). Thus the Bacon and Hams Section has been staffed mainly 
from the Bacon and Pigs Boards, and the Potato Section from the 
Potato Marketing Board. Many of these seconded persons continued 
to receive their salaries from outside sources for several months after 
the beginning of the war. In the case of the provincial commodity 
organisations, the majority of the staffs have been recruited from the 
trade, and some of them (e.g., the livestock auctioneers) are paid 
from a general trade ‘‘ pool,’’ so that the department is only 
indirectly responsible for their earnings. There is also a Public 
Relations Department, the activities of which have not up to the 
present been very prominent, though it can hardly be held responsible 
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for the bad “‘ press ’’ which the Ministry received in its first six 
months. The Minister has appointed Lord Perry as his personal 
Business Adviser, and there are General Trade and Scientific Advisers 
attached to the Ministry (the former in a non-official capacity). Posts 
of this character are not of great importance unless the contact of 
the individuals appointed with the executive operations of the 
Ministry’s controls is close. But they indicate the desire of the 
Minister to maintain flexibility and avoid the excessive depart- 
mentalism into which a department of this highly organised and 
complex character is always in danger of drifting. The Ministry is 
assisted too in this work by various advisory bodies (see below, 
p. 175). 

The Ministry of Food vote is limited to a ‘‘ token payment ’’ of 
f#10—the department is expected in normal circumstances to cover 
its own costs out of its commercial transactions, making neither 
profit nor loss (profits from one control may be used to meet losses 
on another). Where large trading losses are deliberately incurred 
to keep down the cost of living, the margin is made up by Treasury 
subsidy, and does not interfere with the arrangements for self-con- 
tained finance within the department. This “‘ business-like ”’ 
character of the financial organisation puts a severe limitation on 
outside control of the department’s affairs. The subsidies to agricul- 
ture which were administered before the war through the marketing 
boards are now under the control of the Ministry of Food, but are 
the subject of a separate vote. 

Estimates of the total administrative expenditure of the Ministry 
of Food for 1940-41! may be analysed as follows: — 


ce 


ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEADS 
Headquarters salaries— 


Supply Department ... vd ore ... £440,000! 
Other ... ae ek a ae ... £415,000 
£855,000 
Salaries of divisional and local food offices ... £1,785,000 
Provincial commodity organisation (salaries, 
rent, rates, etc.) a we ... about £700,000 
Other overheads... re ” ar ... $1,037,000 
£4,377 ,000 


Of this total, about £1.6m. appears to be spent on meat and 
livestock control. 
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These expenses are incurred in employing a total staff of nearly 
22,000 (April, 1940), of whom more than 3,300 are employed at 
headquarters, and about 15,800 at divisional and local food offices 
(with allowance for probable increases). The administrative and 
trade heads of the department mostly receive £1,000-£1,500 a year, 
and in the latter case there are a considerable number of unpaid 
appointments.?! 


OUTSIDE CONTACTS 


The Minister of Food is not a member of the War Cabinet; but 
his contact with it (and with the other departments interested in food 
policy) is maintained through his representation on the Ministerial 
Food Policy Committee, under the chairmanship of the Lord Privy 
Seal. On this, the various Ministries, whose views in this field are of 
importance, are represented. It lays down broad lines of policy, 
and helps the departments to draw up a co-ordinated programme. 
But the Lord Privy Seal has indicated that he is “‘ in no way respon- 
sible ’’ for the administration of food policy.” 

The work of such a body, composed as it is of hard-worked 
political heads of departments, with many other interests besides 
food policy, must necessarily be of somewhat limited importance. Its 
main value is probably as a means of keeping the War Cabinet 
in touch with outside departments, so that their consultation may be 
available in the taking of major decisions of policy.2? For the more 
detailed work of co-ordination and planning the Ministry of Food 
must rely on other agencies. 

These are of three main kinds: — 


(1) Bodies with the aim of striking a compromise between the 
demands of the different departments (where they conflict) or of 
enabling plans in some particular field to be worked out in 
common. These are composed of representatives of interested 
departments. 

(2) Independent bodies (to which departmental officials may 
be attached in their expert capacity) to make recommendations 
on future policy for the consideration of responsible Ministers, 
or to keep watch on the general progress of administration. 

(3) Bodies representing outside interests affected by the 
Ministry of Food’s policy. 

(1) In the first group we must class the priorities organisation. 
The central body in this case is the Ministerial Priority Committee 
of the War Cabinet (and its sub-committees), which, with the Central 
Priorities Department, is responsible for laying down broad lines of 
policy. Periodical meetings of sub-committees representing official 
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heads of departments supplement these plans, and are the means of 
making more detailed arrangements. But the day-to-day contacts 
with the Ministry of Shipping, the Treasury, etc., are maintained by 
specialised officials in the priorities department of the Ministry of 
Food. Import priorities within the different control divisions of the 
department are settled by the Overseas Purchasing Board* (which 
has appointed a Standing Committee), working on the basis of the 
total amount of shipping and foreign exchange available for food 
imports in general. The priorities organisation, with the Food Policy 
Committee of the Cabinet, represents the main formal contact with 
other departments that has been established up to date, except for 
the case of the Ministry of Agriculture. The work of this depart- 
ment is so closely linked with that of the Ministry of Food that more 
detailed arrangements have proved to be necessary. In addition to 
a general co-ordinating committee on which officials of both depart- 
ments are represented, there exist specialised bodies such as the 
Animal Feeding-stuffs Advisory (Defence) Committee and the 
Advisory Committee on Allotments (appointed jointly by the agri- 
cultural departments and the Ministry of Food) which maintain 
contacts in particular fields. These formal arrangements are supple- 
mented, of course, by numerous informal contacts, which are 
facilitated by the fact that many of the officials in the food depart- 
ment have been seconded from the Ministry of Agriculture or the 
marketing boards. 

(2) A Scientific Food Committee has been established by the Lord 
Privy Seal ‘‘ to consider and advise upon problems of national food 
requirements and of home food production with special regard to 
the shipping and foreign exchange likely to be available for imports 
of food and animal feeding-stuffs, and the labour and other resources 
likely to be available for home production.’’ It has drawn its 
members from a wide variety of sources, and contains authorities on 
nutrition (like Sir John Orr and Sir Edward Mellanby), economists 
(Mr. Henry Clay), and agricultural experts (Mr. W. Gavin and 
Professor Scott Watson)—many of whom are already attached to 
Government departments in a full-time capacity. In addition, the 
Ministry has a Scientific Adviser who keeps in touch with outside 
organisations and expert opinion. A consultative Committee has been 
set up to further the better use of home produced foods;® and, 
attached to the Medical Research Council, there is a Food Rations 
(Special Diets) Advisory Committee, to recommend where necessary 
modifications of rationing to meet the requirements of special classes 
of the community (e.g., diabetics, heavy workers). We might also 
mention the Select Committee on War Expenditure, which has been 
appointed by Parliament (on the model of the last war) ‘‘ to examine 
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Pind current expenditure defrayed out of moneys provided by 
Parliament ’’ for ‘‘ services directly connected with the war, and to 
report what, if any, economies consisient with the execution of the 
policy decided by the Government may be effected therein.’’ From 
this, a sub-committee on Trade, Agriculture and Economic Warfare 
has been recruited. 

(3) The main bodies in this group are representative advisory 
committees of traders®’ (of which there are about thirty) which have 
been set up to secure the co-operation of trading interests in working 
the controls. Some of them played a valuable part in the preparation 
of plans for an emergency in the pre-war period—though complaints 
have been made that they have not been sufficiently consulted, or 
their consultations ignored. The status of these bodies was 
indicated by the Minister of Food when he said that ‘‘ members... , 
though at times selections are made after the advice of trade organisa- 
tions has been taken, are not appointed to represent such organisations 
and their function is to make available to the department the advice 
and experience of their trade.’’” In many cases, the central advisory 
committee for a particular trade is supplemented by local advisory 
bodies (e.g., the Area Provisions and Groceries, Area Bakers and 
Confectioners’ Advisory Committees). In some cases these play an 
important part in aiding distribution, e.g., the Local Advisory Com- 
mittees of Fat Melters.*? 

No attempt has been made up to now to set up any body generally 
representative of consumers—corresponding to the Consumers’ 
Council established under the Chairmanship of J. R. Clynes in 
February, 1918. This was a body of about twenty persons, fifteen 
nominated by the Co-operative Congress, the T.U.C., etc., and 
representing organised workers, the others nominated by the Ministry 
of Food, representing other consumers and the department itself. It 
met weekly in private, and most raatters affecting consumers were 
brought before it. Sir William Beveridge has spoken of it as “‘ an 
interesting and useful addition to the constitution of the Ministry,’’*! 
though in some cases its existence delayed the introduction of 
necessary extensions of rationing, and it was regarded as biassed 
against the private trader. Nor has the other main method of keep- 
ing in touch with the public adopted by the old Ministry been used— 
the issuing of a regular ‘‘ National Food Journal’’—though a good 
deal of miscellaneous literature has been issued on particular topics. 
The Ministry has a Public Relations Department and has taken to 
extensive advertising in the Press and. special broadcasts on the 
B.B.C. The time may come for something more systematic if and 
when the food situation becomes less favourable than it is at the 
moment.®2 If such a periodical be undertaken, it is desirable that 
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it should be run by competent journalists, and not be a mere summary 
of food orders. It is also of importance that the Minister of Food 
should keep in direct personal touch with outside opinion—a duty 
of which the present holder of that office appears to be fully aware.*8 


DIVISIONAL AND LocaL Foop CONTROL 


As early as the autumn of 1937, the Food (Defence Plans) Depart- 
ment had decided upon the main outlines of its divisional and local 
organisation for controlling retail distribution and demand in time 
of war. These were based very largely on the experience of the war 
of 1914-18, and, in particular, on the proposals of the Beveridge 
sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence (which had 
reported in 1936).*4 

Great Britain was divided into 17 Divisional Areas (London and 
the Home Counties were at first administered directly from the 
department, but later included in the scheme). Within each of these 
a “‘ shadow ’’ organisation was set up, consisting of a Divisional 
Food Officer and a small staff. Five of the divisions were in Scot- 
land and two in Wales, and for the former country a Chief Divisional 
Food Officer was also appointed. The areas were stated to ‘‘ corre- 
spond closely with the Divisional Areas adopted by the Ministry of 
Food in 1916.’’* 

The Divisional Food Officers were put in charge of the execution 
of preliminary arrangements with regard to food distribution and 
rationing before the war started, and they received a small retaining 
fee. Meanwhile, the nucleus of what was to form the Local Organisa- 
tion Department was being built up in London, to supervise the 
divisional staffs and to be directly in charge of the London area until 
the divisional organisation could be extended to it. 

Similar measures were taken with regard to the smaller local 
areas which were to be the basis of local food control. Here, again, 
the procedure adopted in the war of 1914-18 was to be imitated. The 
local authorities were—as soon as war broke out—to appoint local 
food control committees, with constitution and functions as defined 
by the central department. As a preliminary to this (and through the 
new skeleton divisional organisation) local food executive officers were 
appointed, recommendations for these posts being made by the local 
councils. These were informed of the department’s plans, and were 
to make such preliminary arrangements as were necessary to bring 
them into operation quickly in an emergency. By September, 1938, 
this preliminary work of organisation had been completed.*® Any 
expenses involved in this were being borne by the central authority 
and local councils were given an assurance that in war the expenses 
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of local committees and staffs would be paid from national funds.*7 

The Divisional Food Officers and their staffs were simply regional 
branches of the Food Department, to whom certain powers were 
delegated by it. In peace-titne, as we have pointed out, their duties 
were not extensive, once the work of appointing the food executive 
officers had been completed. But they were useful agencies through 
which the department could transmit its plans to the latter, and 
organise the distribution of ration books. In the war, they act as 
agents of the Ministry in its dealings with the local committees, to 
whom matters can be referred for a quick decision where they do 
not involve questions of national food policy, and who enable the 
Ministry of Food to maintain close contact with and supervision over 
the local authorities. They themselves meet together periodically 
in London and are individually in touch with the Food Executive 
Officers in their area, and with Divisional Food Officers in adjoining 
regions. 

Their powers are thus largely discretionary; and this, as 
Sir William Beveridge has pointed out®* with respect to their 
predecessors in the last war, makes it even more important that 
they should be men of ability. The Food Department had a better 
chance of getting the right people for the job this time, as they 
began early, and their organisation was built up before the best 
men had been appointed to other posts. There is, however, room 
for some difference of opinion as to whether they have made the best 
use of their opportunity. The recruitment of deputies and subordinate 
staffs has been largely left to the discretion of the Divisional chief. 
For the latter posts, a wide variety of types has been appointed— 
business men, local officials, retired soldiers—and subordinate 
appointments have sometimes reflected the contacts and predilections 
of these persons. 

Through the divisional food officers most of the administrative 
work of headquarters in connection with retail food distribution 
operates, though certain matters with regard to meat are dealt with 
through the Area Meat and Livestock Officers. In the last war, this 
division of control was a source of some friction.*® The kinds of 
questions which the Divisional Office is expected to deal with, apart 
from its normal work of supervising the activities of the local com- 
mittees on the Ministry’s behalf, and transmitting to them its 
decisions, may include dealing with questions with regard to the 
Ministry’s orders, requests for guidance on some doubtful point 
or for approval for some emergency step (caused, for instance, by a 
local shortage or surplus), arbitration between traders and local Food 
Control Committees where differences of opinion have arisen, the 
securing of uniformities in the rulings of different food offices, inspec- 
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tion to see that measures which have been ordered by the Ministry 
have been carried out.4° Such matters may or may not involve 
reference to headquarters, but one of the functions of the divisional 
staffs being to relieve the latter of as much work as possible, they 
are expected to act to a considerable extent on their own initiative. 
Their function as a merely interpretative body of the Ministry of 
Food’s orders is one that takes up a good deal of their time; and 
the Food Executive Officers—themselves with no expert staff to turn 
to for guidance—may have frequent recourse to them for this purpose. 


The Divisional Food Officer has also played an important part 
in supervising the emergency arrangements for decentralising food 
supply. His area has been used as the basis for the decentralised 
storage plans of the department (each region contains forty or fifty 
depots under the scheme). He is expected to maintain contact with 
the Civil Defence Commissioner, and would play the part of a local 
Minister of Food (with the latter as his chief) were contacts with 
headquarters to be broken off. Lastly, his functions in the field of 
food transport may be mentioned. There has been no very extensive 
control in this sphere (except in the case of meat distribution), though 
food transport agencies have been organised like the rest into groups 
for petrol rationing. But, in practice, a large degree of responsibility 
has been placed in the hands of the Divisional Food Officer— 
particularly where his area contains important ports or centres of 
supply. He works in close touch with the petroleum officer, and in 
some cases the actual administration of petrol rationing for food 
hauliers has passed into his hands. * 


A typical Divisional Food Office will contain, besides the Director 
(who, if he is not doing his work in an honorary capacity, is paid 
in the region of £1,000 a year), a Deputy Director (£700) and seven 
or eight Assistant Directors (getting up to £500). The latter normally 
specialise in different functions (e.g., transport, accountancy or 
‘‘ enforcement ’’!), and have been recruited in many cases because 
of their expertness in some particular line. A few of them are civil 
servants seconded from other Government departments. The total 
staff usually numbers from thirty to thirty-five. 


Immediately before the outbreak of war, an order* was issued 
providing for the setting up of the local food control committees 
required to complete the full plan for the operation of retail food 
regulation. In England, Wales and Northern Ireland most local 
authorities have powers to appoint these, but in Scotland the counties 
appoint a single committee for all districts in their area without 
borough status. Provision was made for local authorities combining 
to set up committees if they wished. The total number of local 
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authorities affected was about 1,830, all but 300 in England and 
Wales. 

These provisions were strikingly similar to those adopted in 1917 
for the last war. Then also, while the urban and rural districts 
were adopted as a basis outside Scotland, in that country the smaller 
units formed joint committees on a county basis. The number of 
local authorities affected in 1917 was more numerous (in the region 
of 2,000), and the total number of committees then established was 
between 1,800 and 1,900. The number of food control committees 
established in September, 1939, was 1,502, nearly three hundred and 
thirty fewer than the number of local authorities with powers of 
appointment. It is evident that joint committees have been established 
on a wider scale than they were in 1917-18. Outside Scotland, where 
provision for joint working was already made in the order,*? practice 
varies considerably (and must clearly be conditioned largely by the 
populousness of the region).*4 

But though in this respect the precedent of 1917 has been followed 
fairly closely, there is more contrast to be observed when we look 
at the internal constitution of the committees. The Ministry has 
profited from its experience in the last war, by increasing their size 
and laying down more precise rules as to their personnel. 

It has been laid down that the committees should consist of 15 
members (except in certain parts of Northern Ireland, where they are 
to have g).* In at least one case (that of Ross and Cromarty) 
a committee has been allowed as many as twenty-three. In the last 
war, no precise guidance was given to the local authorities as to the 
personnel which should serve. The committees were to be “‘ com- 
posed of persons well acquainted with local conditions and possessing 
the confidence of the public,’’ and at least one representative each 
for women and labour was to be included. The Ministry of Food 
was prepared to give general guidance, or express its opinion on the 
problem of trading representation, etc., but laid down no rules on 
the subject. This led to a good deal of barren controversy, and not 
a few abuses. In the present war, much more detailed instructions 
have been given to the local authorities. Five retail ‘“‘ trade 
members ”’ are to sit on the committees, of whom two “ so far as is 
practicable ’’ shall be retail grocers and butchers, and one an officer 
of a local co-operative society. No other persons in the food trade 
are allowed on the committees in any capacity. With regard to the 
other ten, nothing is laid down except that they shall be “* repre- 
sentative of all classes of persons within the area,’’ and two at least 
shall be women. The large majority of these non-trading members 
appear to be local councillors, and it has been hoped to secure a fair 
representation by including members of all the main political parties. 
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Provision has thus been made for a minimum co-operative and 
women’s representation (and, by implication, of labour representation 
through Socialist councillors), but the private trading representation 
has also been increased well above what it was at any time in the last 
war.” A typical Food Control Committee in an urban area in 1918 
consisted of a private retail trader, a member of a local co-operative 
society, two women, two representatives of labour,‘’ and five or six 
other members (generally councillors). The typical 1939 committee 
has three more members, and they are all private traders, while there 
is no specific provision for the representation of labour. The actual 
extent to which labour is represented depends mainly on the political 
complexion of the council. A move has recently been made to secure 
specific provision for the representation of labour. 

The appointment of committees has in practice taken place by 
the emergency committees set up by local councils. Dismissals may 
take place either by the local authorities on their own initiative, 
or on orders of the Ministry of Food. The committees do not rank 
as committees of local authorities, hence members are allowed, for 
instance, to vote on questions in which they have a financial interest. 
The Minister has said that *‘ disqualification would restrict the value 
of trade representation.’’** Though provisional’ appointments of 
Food Executive Officers had already been made, the local committees 
were given powers to recommend for this appointment. This official 
acts as the chief executive officer of the committee, and in practice 
takes most of the decisions with regard to the staff and detailed 
administration of the food office. In most cases the town clerk or 
clerk to the council has been appointed, serving either full time or 
part time. In the latter case, the detailed work may be undertaken 
by an official known as the Chief Assistant, and the Food Executive 
Officer receives only a small honorarium. A good many seem to 
delegate part of their duties in this way.* 

Members of Food Control Committees are appointed for a year. 
They appoint their own chairman and deputy-chairman (but it is 
laid down that neither shall be a trade member). They have also 
the right to delegate particular functions to sub-committees, with 
the approval of the Ministry; in a good many cases, for instance, 
approval has been given for the setting up of enforcement sub-com- 
mittees, with powers to prosecute for offences without consulting the 
full committee.*° These co-operate with the inspectorate of the 
Divisional Food Office and that recruited by the local committee— 
in normal circumstances, it makes use of the part-time services of 
persons already concerned with food and drugs, weights and measures 
inspection, etc.5! In this and other cases, some protest has been 
made by the traders’ representatives on the full committee that they 
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lose their chance of making their voice heard on matters affecting 
them when a sub-committee takes decisions. 


In addition to its duty of enforcing the Ministry of Food’s orders 
in its area, the Food Control Committee has two other important 
functions : — 


(1) The licensing of all retailers in the area, and the registra- 
tion of catering and residential establishments (any licence may 
be suspended if the committee thinks fit). 


(2) General duties in connection with the retail distribution 
of foodstuffs. These include—the issue of ration books to con- 
sumers, the supervision of consumer registrations (including 
decisions as to whether consumers may change the retailer with 
whom they are registered for rationed articles), co-operation with 
the trade controls in the issue of buying permits to retailers, and 
with the Divisional Food Office in the control of dispersed stocks. 
The last two of these responsibilities will be discussed in connec- 
tion with the commodity organisation of the Ministry. 


The total staff employed in the Divisional Food Offices at the 
beginning of November, 1939, was 427, and in local food offices about 
9,000. The number employed in the latter seems to have fallen 
between this time and the end of the year. But by the middle of 
March, 1940, the former employed 578, and the latter over 14,000.” 
Of food executive officers, under 700 were salaried full-time officials, 
the rest received small honoraria. Where full-time, they were paid 
up to £800 a year, according to the population of the area. The total 
estimate for the salaries of the divisional and local organisation for 
1940-41 is £1,750,000.*8 


1Commons Debates, 5th s., V. 311, 146, and V. 312, 2011. 

2Commons Debates, V. 313, 992.; cf. V. 314, 2406. 

3 Commons Debates, V. 315, 72-73- 

4Commons Debates, V. 318, 1258. 

5 Now Permanent Secretary in the Ministry of Food. 

6 Commons Debates, V. 352, 874. 

7 e.g., a Cereals Advisory Committee (which became the Cereals Control Board), and 
committees for meat and livestock, butter, etc., ‘‘ largely constituted of-people who are 
experienced in modern methods of distribution ’’ (Commons Debates, V. 344, 177). 

8 The work of formulating plans in this field had passed into the hands of the Ports 
and Transit Committee of the Ministry of Transport. 

9 H.M.S.O. 

10Commons Debates, V. 344, 671. 

11 In the first days of the war, ‘orders relating to food were issued by authority of 
the Board of Trade. 

12 Commons Debates, V. 352, 894. 

18 Commons Debates, V. 352, 1570. 

14 Sir Henry French, who served in the Ministry of Agriculture in the last war, and 
was Secretary before he became Director of the Food (Defence Plans) Department in 1936. 

% See below, p. 173. 
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16 The Select Committee on National Expenditure has recommended that consideration 
should be given ‘‘ to strengthening the Economics Division . . . and to giving greater 
recognition to its importance,’’ as well as providing links between it and the Scientific 
Adviser, and similar bodies in other Ministries (4th Report, p. 45). 

17 But, as the Select Committee on National Expenditure has pointed out (4th Report, 
pp- 13-14) this does not apply to the subordinate staffs of divisional and local food offices 
and of the provincial commodity control organisations. 

18 4th Report, Select Committee on National Expenditure. 

19 Estimated salaries for a ‘‘ control staff ’’ of 1,634 were given (Commons Debates, 
V. 355, 7-8, 28th November, 1939) as £430,768 (of which 65 per cent. is accounted for by 
the bacon, meat, potatoes and butter controls). : 

2 The elaborate organisation created for this will be outlined in the succeeding article. 
The working costs of the meat scheme (£27.5m.) probably represent about half the total 
working costs of the department. 

21 Of 33 for whom details are available, 8 are working without pay. 

22 Commons Debates, V. 357, 490. 

3 It will have to consider problems like that of government subsidisation of food 
prices, on which the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Treasury will 
all have their views. 

2% See above, p. 171: according to the 4th Report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure (p. 17) this body meets on three days in every week. 

% Ten persons have been appointed by the department to co-ordinate the work of 
outside organisations and to promote local schemes (in co-operation with the domestic 
science inspectorate of the Board of Education). 

26 This body reported in May, 1940 (issued as the 4th Report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, H.M.S.O.). Its report is a valuable appraisal and criticism of 
the general administration of the food department, and is based on oral evidence taken 
from important officials of the Ministry of Food. 

27 e.g., the Bacon Distribution Advisory Committee, the Margarine and Cooking Fats 
Advisory Committee, the Butter and Cheese Advisory Committee, etc. 

28 cf. Commons Debates, V. 353, 273 ff., where the complaints of butter traders were 
voiced. 

29 Commons Debates, V. 353, 82. 

30 See below for these, and for the numerous trade associations which have been given 
executive control of particular stages in the distribution of food. 

31 British Food Control, p. 71. 

32 In September, 1939 (V. 351, 1334) the Minister of Food said: ‘‘ I think it will be 
necessary to use some sort of periodical circulation so that people will know where they 
are.’”’ 

3 cf. Times, 7th May, 1940: ‘‘ At Liverpool, a great food importing centre, last 
week the Minister got at first hand useful information from traders and representatives 
._ public. . . . He met consumers privately without anyone knowing he was 
doing it.’’ 

34 See Report of Food (Defence Plans) Department for 1937 (1938, H.M.S.O.) p. 23, 
and above, p. 167. 

3 Report, Food (Defence Plans) Department, ioc. cit. They also correspond closely 
with the Civil Defence Regions. 

38 cf. speech by Sir Henry French (Director of Food (Defence Plans) Department) at 
International Grocers’ and Provision Dealers’ Exhibition, t9th September, 1938. 

37 Board of Trade Journal, 18th November, 1937, p. 660. 

38 British Food Control, p. 62. 

39 cf. Beveridge. British Food Control, p. 64. 

40In the last war various incidental functions (such as organising local rationing 
schemes, and securing exemptions from military service for ‘‘ key ’’ men in the food 
trades) were loaded on to them, in the absence of any proper central organisation for this 
purpose. It is to be hoped that this will not recur in the present war. A case of such an 
incidental function which is at the moment being exercised is in connection with food- 
stuffs the price of which is not specifically controlled by order. Apparently the 
divisional food officer has some discretion in permitting increases where necessary (e.g., 
case of bread, cf. Commons Debates, V. 353, 222-3, 8th November, 1939). 

“| The Divisional Accountant keeps an eye on the accounts of the local Food Control 
Committees, which are submitted to him periodically for inspection. The enforcement 
branch employs an inspectorate to visit local areas. : 

The Food Control Committees (Constitution) Order, 1939 (1st September), S.R. & O. 
To1g (1939). cf. Order amending the Food Control Committees (Constitution) Order, 
1939 (7th September), S.R. & O. 1105 (1939). 

8 Scotland has only 57 food control committees for more than 400 urban and rural 
authorities. 
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“In South Wales, for instance, there are more than a hundred local authorities with 
powers to establish local food control committees, but only thirty-one were set up 
(Commons Debates, 5th s., V. 352, 1947, Ist November, 1939). In the north-western 
and north-eastern areas the corresponding figures are 193: 159, 204: 96. 

45 In the original Order, this provision applied to the whole of Northern Ireland, but 
by an Order of 4th January, 1940, eighteen of the larger areas were brought into line 
with general practice. 

46 cf. Clemesha. Food Control in the North-West Division, p. 22. ‘‘It was .. . 
suggested that the local Co-operative Society or Societies should be represented, but the 
appointment of other food traders was not encouraged, which caused some little feeling 
on the part of Grocers’ Associations and other similar bodies.”’ 

47 cf. Clemesha, p. 22. ‘‘ In practice . . . the number of both women and labour 
representatives generally exceeded the minimum laid down by the Order. ateace 

48 Commons Debates, V. 355, 289. Expenditure of Committees is governed by prior 
authorisation of the central department. 

49 In Durham and Yorkshire, of 168 Food Executive Officers, 121 are only part-time 
appointments: and cf. below, p. 181. 

50 cf. Commons Debates, V. 357, 218. 

51 Recent figures show g1 full-time inspectors employed by the Divisional Food 
Offices, and 1,600 (mostly part-time) by local food control committees. According to the 
Minister, up to the end of March, 1940, ‘‘ thirty-five retailers have been fined for over- 
charging for potatoes, and 190 for overcharging for other foodstuffs subject to the 
maximum price ’’ (Commons Debates, V. 360, 517). A small number of prosecutions 
has also taken place by the Board of Trade under the Prices of Goods Acts. These 
figures, of course, exclude prosecutions for other offences in connection with Food Orders, 
e.g., ve rationing; and it must be remembered that a threat, of prosecution is usually a 
sufficient safeguard. 

52 4th Report, Select Committee on National Expenditure, App. IV, p. 60. By the 
beginning of April, the latter figure had risen to 15,215 (Commons Debates, V. 360, 555). 
58 4th Report, Select Committee on National Expenditure, p. 20. 








The Provision of Air Raid Shelters 


in Factories 


An Experiment in Goodwill 
By “P.” 


i lens Government’s air raid shelter scheme was related primarily 
to provision of protection, in those densely populated areas most 
likely to be exposed to attack from the air, for— 


I. Employees at their place of work; 

2. Persons at home; 

3. Persons in the streets or those for whom no private shelter 
was available. 


Barely a year has passed since the Royal Assent was given to the 
Civil Defence Act, a measure which aimed at speeding up the achieve- 
ment of this stupendous task. The Act covered many aspects of the 
shelter programme, and it would be beyond the scope of a single 
article to indicate, even in outline, the details of the administrative 
and technical machinery which was evolved, the planning and the 
expedients which were necessary, to arrive within measurable distance 
of the completion of the programme; but perhaps one phase—the 
provision of shelter for workpeople in factories—may be of interest 
as illustrating some of the methods by which the problem was 
approached. And since industry as a whole is not unrepresentative 
of the general population, the solution in large degree was found in 
the practical application of those general principles enunciated by 
writers for the London Conference of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in February, 1939, when ‘‘ The Public’s Part in Administra- 
tion ’’! was discussed. 

The Lord Privy Seal (now the Minister of Home Security) moved 
the second reading of the Civil Defence Bill in April, 1939, and in 
doing so observed that it imposed heavy responsibilities and corre- 


1 PuBLIic ADMINISTRATION, April, 1939. 
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sponding financial burdens on many shoulders, burdens which would 
be regarded as quite intolerable in normal times, but the necessity 
for which he thought there would be no disposition to question. He 
added that the Bill sought to capitalise the great volume of goodwill 
and readiness to collaborate which exists in all sections of the com- 
munity. Had an endeavour been made, he commented, to define 
in the Bill the obligations of everyone in precise terms and then to 
rely on penal provisions for their enforcement it would, he believed, 
have produced a measure foredoomed to failure. 


The main object of Part III of the Bill was the provision by 
occupiers of factories employing more than fifty persons, if situated 
in certain areas of the country (or if specially so required), of air 
raid shelters of an approved standard for their workpeople.! It was 
recognised that an incentive was desirable if factory occupiers were 
to be induced to carry out their obligations with expedition. Accord- 
ingly an Exchequer grant in respect of the reasonable capital cost of 
shelters providing the necessary protection, was promised subject to 
their construction being planned by the end of September, 1939, and 
completed within a reasonable time thereafter. The decision as to 
reasonableness in both these connections rested with the Minister. 
The grants were made retrospective for shelters substantially up to 
the required standard commenced before the passing of the Act. 


Curiously, the Bill did not place on a factory occupier a direct and 
definite obligation to provide shelter. What it did was to place on 
him the duty of making a report to the Factory Inspector stating the 
measures he had taken, was taking or was proposing to take, to 
provide shelter. A similar duty to report devolved on him when 
the shelter had been completed. If he did not furnish a report the 
Factory Inspector could issue a notice requiring him to provide shelter, 
and in the last resort he could be prosecuted for not complying with 
the notice. A right of appeal to the Minister against the notice was 
accorded by the Act. The first report did not become obligatory till 
three months after the date when those areas to which the Act applied 
had been specified by a formal order of the Minister and after the 
code stipulating the standards with which shelters must conform had 
also been approved by a similar order. 


The war clouds were gathering, and it was, therefore, essential 
that as much progress as possible should be made with the construc- 
tion of shelters even before the Bill reached the Statute Book. In 


1 Part III of the Bill also dealt with the duty of employers to train and equip a 
proportion of their workpeople in Air Raid Precautions. Other responsibilities placed on 
factory occupiers included the obscuration of lights, and in certain cases, obscuration of 
flames or glare and measures in regard to camouflage, but these are outside the scope of 
this article, which relates primarily to the provision of air raid shelters. 
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these circumstances one of the preliminary steps taken was consulta- 
tion between the Lord Privy Seal and the three principal organisations 
of employers, the Federation of Employers Organisations (as it was 
then titled), the Federation of British Industries, and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. These representative bodies agreed to set 
up a standing joint committee for consultation and advice in regard 
to matters arising in connection with Part III of the Bill. Arrange- 
ments were also made to keep in touch with representatives of the 
workers through the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 
In this way, also, practical effect was given to the conviction that the 
successful operation of the Bill would depend very largely on the 
co-operation of the great body of employers rather than on any 
sanctions which could be provided in the Bill itself. 

It was very necessary to acquaint employers individually with 
what was expected of them. Shortly after Easter, 1939, a list disclos- 
ing the areas in which shelters would be required was published with 
the intimation that while minor additions might be made to it, no 
deletions were to be anticipated. There followed immediately the 
issue of the ‘‘ Provisional Code,’’ a booklet prepared by the Technical 
Branch of the A.R.P. Department for the guidance of employers, 
which set out the standards of lateral and overhead protection 
required to withstand the effect of splinters and blast and the space 
per person to be allowed; the Code also dealt with ventilation, light- 
ing, drainage, gas proofing, etc., of shelters, and illustrations were 
given of types of shelter appropriate in certain circumstances. In 
addition the Department made available, free to all persons con- 
cerned, a brief memorandum which outlined the main duties which 
the Bill proposed to place on factory occupiers and other employers. 
The greatest possible publicity to these three documents was given 
by an energetic Publicity Branch through the Press, and particularly 
in the various professional, technical, and trade journals. Another 
useful and novel form of educational publicity for the various interests 
specially concerned was adopted. For some months there had been 
in existence an Air Raid Precautions School conducted under the zgis 
of the A.R.P. Department and located in London, at which courses 
in various aspects of the subject, lasting about three weeks, had been 
given to officers of local authorities. Here was an opportunity not 
to be overlooked. These facilities were at once made available to 
representatives of industrial undertakings, so that they could obtain 
information on A.R.P. services and the application of the Code to 
their particular establishments and so that they themselves could 
assist in the rapid diffusion of practical advice throughout the great 
body of industry. With the commendable determination of being 
up to date in matters so intimately concerning their ability to function 
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in war-time many industries sent their A.R.P. organisers, and a large 
number of firms was represented at these courses. Not only were 
lectures delivered by officers with experience of air warfare, but also 
by persons who had been through recent bombardments in Spain. 
These lectures were supplemented by “‘ syndicate discussions,’ 
practical exercises, and a study of the various handbooks and memo- 
randa which had been issued by the Department. Many helpful 
suggestions and criticisms were advanced by the students and duly 
brought to the notice of the administrative branches concerned. 

There are in Great Britain about 20,000 factories each employing 
more than fifty persons, and of them probably three-quarters are 
in the “‘ specified areas.’’ The provision of shelter in the majority 
of these 15,000 factories came within the purview of the Factory 
Inspectorate, a small number being dealt with by the Service Depart- 
ments who had undertaken to be responsible in the first instance with 
compliance with the Statute by their more important contractors. 
The Factory Department of the Home Office, therefore, allocated a 
proportion of their Inspectorate to the special duties thus arising, 
and a small section was added to the Administrative Division of the 
A.R.P. Department and charged with the task of ‘‘ putting Part III 
of the Bill into operation.’’ Into the last few words are condensed 
an unforgettable experience of ‘‘ working against the clock.’’ 

It has been said that the longer a Bill is on the stocks the worse 
for all concerned. The Civil Defence Bill was no exception. The 
Parliamentary time-table, which is always crowded, was at this time 
congested. Compulsory military service and other urgent domestic 
legislation occupied much of the attention of the House of Commons, 
and only at spasmodic intervals could the Bill be piloted through 
Committee Stage, which incidentally was taken on the floor of the 
House. The original Bill had embodied in April some seventy-five 
clauses; it emerged in mid-July as an Act with ninety-three sections. 
Between the introduction of the measure and its enactment there thus 
intervened a period of over three months during which the opportunity 
for planning the various steps which would have to be taken, when 
statutory authority for them was in existence, seemed constantly to 
recede because of the flood of correspondence which swept down on 
the Department—a spate of letters of criticism, protest and enquiry 
from Members of Parliament, trade and kindred organisations, and 
the public. There is nothing apparently by which the general public 
sets such store as its right to complain and its privilege to receive a 
courteous reply within a matter of days. The procedure adopted 
nowadays by many Departments of restricting the formal method of 
address to the more important official replies and adopting a more 
colloquial (and for untrained staff, an easier) phraseology for general 
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correspondence provided at least a partial solution to this particular 
problem. Occasionally, a letter had its humorous side, and was all 
the harder to answer because of it, and there is one gem of a reply, 
dictated by a very high official, which is treasured in the hope that 
one day the opportunity will come to quote it as a precedent. Three 
things served to check this spate, the publicity referred to earlier, 
the successful efforts of trade organisations to canalise enquiries 
through their own secretariats, and the speed with which the Factory 
Inspectorate set about taking their part in the scheme of operations. 

The Factory Inspectors specially allocated to this work were 
instructed, owing to the urgency of the matter, to take preliminary 
action without waiting for the Bill to become an Act. They were to 
visit factory premises to which the Bill applied (dealing so far as 
possible, first with those from which letters or important telephone 
messages on the subject had been received) to discuss the matter 
generally with the occupiers, and to urge those who had not yet done 
so to formulate their plans. Occupiers were to be strongly recom- 
mended to obtain expert advice with a view to bringing their proposals 
for shelter into accordance with the Code, and Inspectors were warned 
to emphasise that they could not undertake to give this advice them- 
selves—any other course would have been impracticable having 
regard to the large number of premises affected and the varying 
technical problems requiring detailed consideration which were likely 
to arise. Although it was not incumbent on them to do more than 
accept or reject the shelter when it had been completed, Inspectors 
encouraged employers to submit their schemes at an earlier stage for 
approval in order that the occupier might proceed with some assur- 
ance that expenditure would eventually qualify for grant. Further, 
it was arranged that any scheme likely to cost more than an average 
of £4 per person (the figure given in the Explanatory Memorandum 
covering the Bill as a general indication of probable cost of shelter) 
should be referred to headquarters. While the new duties and 
responsibilities placed on the Inspectorate were, after all, in the 
traditional role of the Factory Department, which for almost a 
hundred years had been concerned with the safety of persons employed 
in factories, they gave rise to many novel problems and called for 
considerable resourcefulness and adaptability on the part of the staff. 
Many of the schemes submitted by occupiers in the early days were 
found to need substantial revision to bring them into conformity with 
the requirements of the Code, and a disproportionate amount of time 
had to be spent in examination and criticism of plans and discussions 
with the various parties concerned. Later, when the architectural 
profession became familiar with the Code, and as standard designs for 
shelters began to be developed, progress became more rapid. The 
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magnitude of the problem with which industry was faced must not, 
however, be underrated. Jn built-up areas lack of ground space 
often meant that shelter had to be constructed in the factory buildings; 
a great deal of ingenuity and perseverance was necessary to overcome 
structural difficulties, and many expedients were adopted. Nor were 
employers in a matter which so closely affected the safety of their 
workpeople inclined to be niggardly. There is a case in point where 
a shelter for 3,000 persons is sited between the foundations of a four- 
storey building and will probably cost £100,0o00o—an extreme case 
where expense was not the first consideration of the occupier. 
Generally, however, the more usual type of shelter has cost the 
‘employer £3 to £4 a head, and, though this is not an insignificant 
figure, the grant (which in normal cases is based on the standard rate 
of income tax in 1939-40) by covering 7s. in the £ of the approved 
capital expenditure incurred, will go some way to meet what in the 
case of the small employer was an appreciable outlay. 

While the Factory Inspectorate was engaged on the practical side 
of ensuring that progress was being made with the planning and con- 
struction of shelters, the problem of devising a suitable procedure 
to weld the scheme together occupied the attention of the Division 
of the A.R.P. Department. In this operation the administrator has 
perforce to keep strictly to the Act from which his authority is derived. 
He also must bear in mind the possibility that though what he has 
designed may dispose satisfactorily of the majority of normal cases, 
there will always be a minority (how large he has to guess) of 
abnormal cases. The more he tries to make his procedure fit not only 
the majority, but also as large a proportion as possible of the minority, 
the more complicated becomes the machinery and the more numerous 
its accessories. The tendency to provide for every contingency must 
be resisted or balance will be forgotten and streamlining never 
achieved. Still, how often are we accused, by the unthinking and 
unreasoning casual observer, of draping our creation with festoons of 
red tape when the necessity for elaboration rests in the structure of 
an Act of Parliament (or, indeed, perhaps in some small provision 
inserted expressly to meet a point made by some zealous Parliamen- 
tarian) rather than in the inherent perversity of the civil servant. 
But this is a digression, born probably of a recollection of the complex 
procedure under which a factory occupier first satisfies the authorities 
that his shelter is of the approved standard and then that the cost was 
reasonable and finally received the grant to which he is entitled, 
necessarily involves the Factory Department, the A.R.P. Department, 
and the Inland Revenue Department. On the smooth functioning of 
this trinity depends, however, the reputation of the executive for 
keeping faith with industry. 
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Yet another duty was the preparation of a memorandum, the 
terms of which could not be finally settled until Royal Assent to the 
Bill had been signified, explaining the provisions of the Act for the 
guidance of the public and those concerned in local administration. 
It is not too easy to draft a leaflet explaining an Act of Parliament in 
language which, while not departing in essentials from that used in 
the Act is likely also to be understood and not misquoted by the 
general public. Occasionally the time spent is rewarded, as when 
shortly after the document in question had appeared a letter was 
received commenting on the lack of what the correspondent termed 
“* officialese,’’ congratulating the Department on its having 
“* refrained from the constant use of capitals to emphasise unimportant 
nouns,’’ but venturing, with commendable restraint, to call attention 
to a misprint. 

Of the Statutory Regulations which were necessary, the one which 
provided the most absorbing task was that to meet the requirement 
in the Act which stipulated that no expenses incurred in the provision 
of shelter should be deemed for purposes of grant to be reasonable 
“‘ in so far they exceed such standard as may be presented by regula- 
tions of the Minister made with the consent of the Treasury, unless 
they were incurred in circumstances so prescribed.”’ 

How much should shelter cost? What was reasonable? A great 
deal of experience has since been gained, and to-day there is no doubt 
that most engineers or architects, inside or outside official circles, 
could give a fairly close estimate of the most economical cost appro- 
priate to any particular type of shelter. Twelve months ago it was a 
different matter, and there was the added complication that the 
maximum rate prescribed might well, human nature being what it is, 
tend, when made public, to be the minimum for which any self- 
respecting builder would construct a shelter. The problem was 
tackled somewhat on these lines. The available practical experience 
at that date seemed for the most part to be concentrated in the Service 
Departments who, since the previous January, had been stimulating 
their contractors to provide air raid shelters considerably in anticipa- 
tion of legislation on the subject. These Departments had, in fact, 
gone fairly closely into the costs of such schemes as had been sub- 
mitted to them, and were able to provide a certain amount of data. 
Again, the Code had illustrated various types of shelter, and for the 
explanatory diagrams scale drawings in the first instance had been 
prepared. With the aid of these the quantity surveyors in the 
Technical Branch of the A.R.P. Department were able to sketch out 
corresponding specifications and estimate the cost of the various con- 
structions involved. Other sources of information were tapped, and 
finally some idea of normal costs and of the circumstances in which 
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the cost might well diverge from the normal had been gathered. If 
the regulation is not perfect, it designedly gave the administration 
considerable latitude to meet exceptional cases, and at any rate has 
proved in practice a workable basis. 

Hardly had the Act been launched when war was declared, and 
there is no doubt that the added impetus derived from this catastrophe 
was largely responsible for the accelerated speed with which shelter 
was provided. War, however, in some-directions acted as an inevitable 
brake on progress. A shortage of materials and labour was soon 
apparent in some districts, and changes in the distribution of the 
working population as between trades gave rise to many complica- 
tions. Nevertheless, in the late autumn the Minister was able to 
inform the House of Commons that, in the case of factories, three 
weeks before the statutory date for the submission of the initial reports 
from occupiers had expired, over 90 per cent. had rendered the 
necessary information, and that over two-thirds of these had been 
approved by Factory Inspectors. By the end of the year over 98 per 
cent. of shelter schemes had been prepared and a vast amount of 
shelter had been completed. Had it not been for the exceptionally 
inclement weather in the following months of January and February 
when building and constructional work was over large parts of the 
country practically at a standstill, the main object of the Act so far 
as it affected the working population of the country would have been 
achieved early in the New Year. As it was, a special survey made in 
mid-March showed how little remained, in spite of these drawbacks, 
to be done. Shelter for upwards of four million factory operatives 
had been constructed. 

If one seeks the reasons for the successful accomplishment of the 
task here outlined, it may perhaps be found chiefly in the admirable 
spirit shown by employers and workers alike to make the Act an 
effective instrument. From the earliest days of the shelter programme 
there has been an almost complete absence of friction or appeals 
or resort to the service of formal notices under the Act, and 
attempts to evade responsibility or to do less than the law, or the 
spirit of the law, have been few. To this spirit of goodwill must be 
added that essential degree of elasticity which the Act itself intention- 
ally permitted, and which naturally affected the atmosphere in which 
the scheme was administered. It is not always possible to reconcile 
rigidity of principle with flexibility of practice, but at every rung in 
the official ladder a conscious attempt was made to delegate discretion 
and to allow to those whose duty it was to exercise supervision over 
and to ensure the success of the scheme a reasonable latitude in inter- 
preting instructions and giving decisions. 
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Women in Employment 


By G. H. StuarT-BunnineG, O.B.E., J.P. 


i far as working women are concerned there has never been in 
this country any problem as to finding work. Their labour has 
often been irksome, badly paid and performed under vile conditions 
but there has always been plenty of it, of one sort or another, and 
the real problem has been of finding what the Americans call gainful 
employment for upper and middle-class women and did not arise 
until the eighteenth century. This does not mean that such women 
did not work before, for although medieval writers would have us 
believe that great ladies did nothing but play the lute and hold 
Courts of Love, actually, the woman, whether she were chatelaine 
of a castle or mistress of a farmstead, was exceedingly hard-worked. 
Large households were practically self-contained, almost everything 
being produced at home and every piece of food was grown, while 
not only were clothes made at home but the materials were woven 
there. The dairy and poultry were managed by the women and 
the money for eggs, when they were sold, was usually the perquisite 
of the female members of the family, a custom still carried on in 
Yorkshire in recent times. The stillroom, with its array of wines, 
cordials, pickles and home-made medicines, took up much time and 
there was the preserving cellar, where meat was preserved for the 
long winter months. Some strange things were used as preserva- 
tives and our ancestors must have had strong stomachs. Huge 
meals had to be cooked, although their number was less than in 
modern times, and they meant an incredible amount of labour. The 
mere work of cleaning the pots and pans was prodigious and its 
extent may be judged from a print in the British Museum, showing 
a kitchen dresser with more than forty copper utensils stacked at the 
bottom. Then the duty of procreating large families was preached 
from every pulpit and that the people nobly responded is proved by 
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the effigy of a lady in a Surrey church surrounded by her twenty- 
four children. When Penelope wove her web she was only doing 
what every other high-born dame did, and as a thrifty housewife she 
would lament the necessity for unravelling it each night. The glorious 
medieval tapestries were woven by women, though usually designed 
by men. 

Then when their husbands were away at the wars, the whole 
responsibility of the estate devolved upon the wives. De Maulde 
tells us that in France, women administered justice and even com- 
manded the men-at-arms, and in Scotland Devorgilla built a great 
bridge at Dumfries and paid for it out of profits made through selling 
goods to the workmen, while later a countess ran a cheap postal 
system in Dublin. There was plenty of work for women in whatever 
class and, in this country, no alteration of importance took place 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century, when some subtle 
changes took place. We had begun to import tea, coffee and sugar 
in large quantities. Foreign wines and spirits were displacing home- 
made drinks, silks and serges were coming from abroad and there 
was an increase of manufactures here. In addition, there was some 
simplification of meals and clothing and all these things reduced the 
labour of women but the great change came with the inception of 
the industrial era which resulted in the plentiful and cheap production 
of materials and an enormous extension of the middle class. 

The women of this new middle class aped their betters. Marriage 
was still their trade but for the rest they played the spinet or 
harpsichord and read sentimental books. Their fathers and brothers 
were making money and although the woman unable to attract a 
proposal was rather looked down upon, she had no anxiety as to 
her livelihood. Then came the Napoleonic wars and their first 
effect was to create a shortage of marriageable men which was not 
to recur until the war of 1914. The second effect was the result of 
the terrible trade depressions which followed the campaigns. 
Businesses of all kinds were ruined and thousands of middle-class 
women found themselves dependent on parents and brothers who 
had little or nothing to spare. These women were indeed in parlous 
state. They were not fitted to struggle with working women, for 
there were hundreds of thousands of them seeking work, more 
skilled and generally younger than the middle-class women. Besides, 
such women regarded ordinary work as derogatory and Mrs. Steel, 
in her book on the early years of the nineteenth century, says that 
if a woman in a genteel family went to work, the fact was concealed 
or if that was impossible it was glossed over as much as possible. 

Of course the position was public property and it sounds incredible 
that little of importance was done for about 70 years, indeed as late 
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as 1886 the Editress of the Ladies’ Treasury sadly told a correspon- 
dent who wanted something to do, that all she could suggest was 
advertising for embroidery to be done at home. Lest it be thought 
that this is an exaggeration let us see what a middle-class woman, 
who had suddenly to earn her own living, could find to do. If 
she had the needful qualifications, she could become a teacher, an 
overcrowded and badly paid profession, for as late as 1859 The 
Times published a return showing that the average pay of country 
schoolmasters was £20 a year. She might be a governess, also badly 
paid and abominably treated. The governess was despised by the 
family as an inferior but expected to keep herself aloof from the 
domestic staff, and early Victorian novels are full of the woes of 
governesses, a classic example being Ruth Pinch in ‘“ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’’ There was the keeping of a lodging house, precarious 
and terribly hard work, and there were not very many of these for 
the seaside and country holiday habit was not widespread and people 
who did indulge in holidays usually stayed at inns. A few of such 
women got posts as companions, which might be good or bad, and 
until the middle of the nineteenth century women were little 
employed as shop assistants, indeed, their employment in those 
capacities was largely due to Mrs. Grundy. Women customers 
began to object to asking men for certain garments and the shop- 
keepers did two good deeds in one day: they obliged their customers 
and reduced their wages costs. There was just one other sad profes- 
sion into which such women could and did enter in large numbers, 
indeed, for many years ‘‘ a clergyman’s daughter ’’ was a slang 
name for a woman of the town. Miss Martindale, in her excellent 
book on women in the Civil Service, says that in 1824 a society was 
founded to help governesses and later Florence Nightingale took an 
interest in it but it seems to have been more a charitable institution 
than anything else. At a still later date, Florence Nighingale’s work 
improved the status of nurses and extended the opportunities, but 
for many years nurses were still of the type of Sairey Gamp and it 
is an odd thing that the highly trained and educated maternity 
nurses of to-day speak of themselves as ‘“‘ Gamps.”’ 

In 1859 a society was founded, under the presidency of Lord 
Shaftesbury, for the purpose of training middle-class women and it 
had for its slogan ‘‘ to substitute for competition in starvation 
competition in skill.’’ Queen Victoria was a subscriber and a little 
earlier had encouraged a project for the employment of girls as 
telegraph operators. It is recorded that she and “‘ most ’’ of her 
daughters were in sympathy with the idea and one wonders who 
was the rebel against that august and autocratic mamma. The 
telegraph company reluctantly agreed to employ six but, by 1870, 
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when the telegraphs were taken over by the State, the women had 
proved their worth and there were over two hundred of them. Let 
us look for a moment at what had happened since the beginning of 
the century. There had been a small infiltration of women into 
employment. Shop assistants, nurses and teachers had increased and 
were of improved type. As to teachers there is in a Civil Service 
Commissioners’ Report a pathetically funny note that as so many of 
the women resigned to get married, the Board, at the next examina- 
tion, chose less well-favoured girls, but this ungallant experiment 
failed for they, too, married in disturbing numbers. 

There had also grown a feeling among women that they should 
not be shut out of the professions, but that is outside the scope of 
this article. A well-known book of reference used to say that women 
were first employed in the Civil Service in the early ‘‘ seventies ’’ by 
Mr. Scudamore, the then Postmaster-General, and though this may 
not be the most inaccurate statement in the world it takes high rank. 
By 1870, women had been employed in the Civil Service for more than 
a century and Scudamore was not and could not be Postmaster- 
General for he was a civil servant. Women had been employed in 
three capacities, postmistresses, positions of much responsibility, 
housekeepers, who would nowadays be described as matrons, for 
they engaged and supervised the domestic staff and arranged meals 
for “‘ the gentlemen of the office,’’ the vulgar word staff only being 
applied to such people as letter carriers, and lastly, cleaners, etc., 
grouped under the title of ‘‘ necessary women.’’ None of these 
people were in a grade but the coming of 200 women, all doing the 
same work, raised the question of forming a grade and the Post 
Office appointed a committee to consider the whole question. Of this 
committee Scudamore was chairman and, as his report is perhaps 
the most far-reaching in its effects on the employment of middle 
and upper-class women which was ever published, a short account 
of the man may be of interest. He was short, fat, almost bald, such 
grey hair as he had falling almost to his shoulders, and he wore a 
grey fringe of whisker under his chin. To all appearance he was 
a typical Victorian properous business man. Actually, he was a man 
of great intellectual quality, shrewd, kindly and commonsensible. 
His reports are pleasant reading if only for their impeccable English 
and he contributed to Punch, while as a Post Office servant he had 
risen to the second highest post in the Department, incidentally 
incurring the hostility of Antony Trollope who desired the post and 
resigned when Scudamore was preferred before him. 

Such was the man who presided over the committee and he 
procured a unanimous and enthusiastic report, not only in favour 
of the retention of the women who had come over from the -tele- 
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graphic companies but also in favour of an extension of female 
labour. It used to be wickedly said in the Post Office that Scudamore 
procured unanimity by promising to find posts for the superflous 
female relations of his colleagues and it is a fact that for years many 
women supervisors bore the same surnames as prominent Post Office 
men, but this may have been coincidence. Miss Martindale gives 
some interesting extracts but the whole Report is well worth the 
study of anyone who takes an interest in women’s work. Some of 
the remarks are amusing enough to-day, as for example where 
Scudamore said the introduction of women would lessen the bad 
language in the instrument rooms but it must be remembered that 
there were no bright young things in his day. Then he observed 
that women were less disposed than men to enter trade unions and 
on this he would write feelingly for he had been somewhat unjustly 
attacked in the men telegraphists’ agitation. He clearly saw no 
danger in equal pay for, said he, the women would get married as 
soon as they could and so would rarely reach the maximum. One 
comment showed his great shrewdness, for he said that the women 
recruited under his scheme would be of superior social status to the 
men and this is precisely what happened. Middle-class girls jumped 
at the chance of safe and respectable jobs and on one occasion it 
is recorded that more than 1,200 candidates desired to compete for 
twelve posts carrying from twelve to seventeen shillings a week. 
The examination was competitive and no working-class girl could 
hope to pass in the existing state of elementary education, so the 
Post Office not only got a good type of candidate but as workers 
secured the best of them. 

The increasing employment of women in the lower grades brought 
about the necessity of appointing supervisers of a still higher class, 
and many years later Scudamore’s prophecy as to the women 
candidates being on the whole of higher social grade than the men 
was shown to be true when the Post Office employed women and girl 
clerks and, indeed, the long and finally successful struggle of the 
women clerks to be ranked as a Treasury class was partly due to 
their social feeling. There is no time to examine the introduction of 
women into other departments, nor is it necessary, for it was due 
to the success of the 1871 experiment and the reader is referred to 
Miss Martindale for the many interesting episodes of what was really 
a campaign. 

The attitude of the men may be commented on. They could be 
excused for not welcoming women, but the attacks on woman labour 
which were published in the Civilian were disgraceful. Miss 
Martindale publishes one of the most harmless but many of them 
make allegations of favouritism and immorality only fit to appear in 
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a gutter journal. It is more important to note that the commercial 
world watches movements in the Civil Service much more than the 
Civil Service realises. Societies interested in women naturally and 
properly shouted abroad the success of women in the Post Office, 
along with every other advance of women’s employment, and little by 
little the work of women extended to many spheres and as it is 
impossible to raise the bottom without some movement higher up, 
the question of women being employed on professional work became 
more urgent and more successful. It has been said that the coming 
of the typewriter was the great factor in finding work for women but 
this is only partly true. When the typewriter was first introduced from 
the United States there was a great reservoir of educated women 
waiting to work it and they were helped by the fact that in this 
country men do not take to typing as they say it is a blind alley job. 
In the United States men take to shorthand and typing, as in that 
country those accomplishments lead on to superior posts. In this 
connection, it may be noted that when a head of a department was 
giving evidence before the Ridley Commission over forty years ago, 
he said that he had some women typists in his office who, by 
means of an American machine, could copy papers as fast as he 
could write and he added “‘ I am a very fast writer.’’ It is only 
fair to add that neither machines nor typists were as efficient as 
to-day. 

Women have now passed into—for I do not like the word 
invaded—every kind of employment, and standing at any of the 
great London termini one can see hundreds and, indeed, thousands 
of upper and middle-class women going to work. None of them have 
ever heard of Frank Ives Scudamore but each one of them owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to the fiery, sentimental humorist whose 
latter days were clouded by misfortune. 
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Twentieth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1938-39 


Pp. 312. Cmd. 6089. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 1939. 5s. net. 


THE new feature of this annual report is the account of the Ministry’s 
share in the work of A.R.P. and in provision for casualties and 
evacuation. These are well known, but the account makes clear 
how big is the task, and that is still not generally appreciated. Both 
services have been criticised, but would have been much less so if 
the country had had to stand the strain of severe air raids—as it may 
well have to do before this review appears in print. 

There is nothing startling in the rest of the report—a remark by 
no means of criticism. But the year produced two notable records— 
a standardised death rate of 8.5, and an infantile death rate of 53 per 
1,000, both the lowest on record. 

For the fifth successive year the number of new dwellings of a 
rateable value not exceeding £78 (£105 in Greater London) was well 
over 300,000 (about two-thirds of them provided by private enter- 
prise), bringing the number provided since the end of the last war 
to 4,000,000 in round figures, about one-half the total which existed 
at that date. This is an achievement approached by no other 
country, and those who are inclined to disparage our own efforts 
would do well to con it hard, however big the more that needs to be 
done. ; 

The ‘‘ rural preservationists ’’ can rejoice that their insistent 
demands are winning more and more favour, even though many 
mourn that progress is not more rapid. In one planning scheme, for 
an area in the North Riding, not only is a “‘ rural zone ’’ provided, 
where needlessly sprawling development can be prevented, and a 
moorland zone, but also a coastal zone, to stop that higgledy-piggledy 
development which has marred so many beautiful stretches of coast, 
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and a “‘ landscape zone ’’ (a new idea this) to preserve views of 
special beauty. 

At the other end, the replanning of areas already developed, 
there is little progress to report. Under a Housing Act of 1936 local 
authorities were enabled to deal with slums through ‘‘ redevelopment 
schemes.’’ Instead of dealing only with a slum, and little fringes “‘ to 
make the scheme efficient,’ they could schedule the whole of an 
area which required redevelopment, out-of-date buildings which 
were not slums as well as the slums—the whole, that is, of what the 
Americans aptly call a blighted area. This might be as big a technical 
improvement as is a motor lorry on a horsed dray, but unfortunately 
there are practical difficulties, a ready way out of them has not yet 
been found, and up to the present little use has been made of the new 
powers. An investigation was started how the use of the powers 
might be facilitated. As after the last war so probably after this, 
there is likely to be a big demand for work. The redevelopment of 
the inner cores of our big towns offers opportunity for work which 
can be definitely remunerative, but only if carried out to a con- 
sidered plan and if present difficulties of compensation and small 
ownerships are overcome, and that equitably. No effort which can 
help to win the war should be distracted from that end, the crisis 
is too grave, but consistently with that pressing and paramount call, 
it were well when opportunity comes to grapple betimes with this 
problem, on a much more thorough scale than appears to be con- 
templated in the report. 

In the service of public assistance only one more authority has 
adopted the system of adjudicating officers, in place of relief com- 
mittees of members, for deciding applications for assistance (subject 
to a right of appeal), and only eight authorities in all had done 
so by the end of March, 1939, with one more in prospect. This is 
lamentable. There can be no question that the new system is superior, 
at any rate in densely populated areas, but it is mistakenly suspected 
of being less democratic, and sometimes opposed also for less worthy 
motives. In fact the system of adjudicating officers admits of 
more, not less, genuine democratic control, and it is significant that 
one of the first two authorities to adopt it was the London County 
Council, with its Labour majority and its astute party leader. 
Democracy will lose the race, and itself, if it cannot or will not 
reconcile efficiency with its own principles. That is one lesson which 
the present titanic struggle with Germany is driving home, if we but 
have eyes to see. 

As. a step towards the more sensible distribution of capital 
expenditure during the years, local authorities were asked in 1938 
to submit information of their contemplated capital expenditure 
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during the next five years. As was to be expected the total expendi- 
ture included in these forecasts far exceeded the probable rate of 
capital expenditure, even if peace had endured. This has disturbed 
some folk and has still more convinced those of simple, and indolent, 
faith that sufficient unto the day are the capital works thereof—and 
much else. As a pioneer of long-term capital expenditure (and 
revenue too) I am concerned to clear away some misunderstandings. 

It is simple sense that administration can be carried on with propor- 
tion and enlightenment only if expenditure is envisaged for a long 
time ahead. There are plenty of instances where local authorities have 
committed themselves foolishly when they have decided on capital 
expenditure as each occasion arises without adequately considering 
other claims on their resources. Five years is about the minimum 
period for which to look ahead. There will inevitably be much 
guess in any estimate of expenditure for so long a period, and as 
the number of projects usually much exceeds the means the picture 
will be exaggerated. The decision which proposal shall be carried 
out and which deferred must be made according to the needs and 
circumstances of the time when the decision has to be made, but it 
is essential that at that time there shall be before those who have to 
take it as clear a knowledge as possible of other needs and claims 
which may be made upon the public purse. It seems to me desirable 
that the financial statement for each coming year should include: — 
(rz) a firm estimate of the expenditure for the year, out of revenue 
and from capital: the estimate from revenue has, of course, to be 
firm, for on it the rate to be levied is fixed: the estimate from expendi- 
ture should be equally firm. (2) As firm an estimate as can reason- 
ably be expected of expenditure from revenue and that from capital 
during the next year (perhaps the next 2 years). (3) A broader esti- 
mate under these two heads for the next 3 (or 2) years, thus covering 
5 years in all. 

I am well aware that some will regard this scheme as somewhat 
academic, as a counsel of perfection, and will say that the estimates 
for years ahead will not be of much value, as may well be the case 
at first, but practice will work wonderful improvements. The very 
task of making the estimates will be a salutary discipline on financial 
officer, on finance committee, and on the council. I don’t know how 
many financial officers will be with me on proposals of this scope, 
but I am sure that they will be more than when the ideas were first 
mooted some years ago. 

There is room for mention of only one more subject, and that 
again one of finance. Local authorities already bemoan their lack 
of means with the added burdens of war upon them, though these 
are slight compared with the colossal load of the State, and some 
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statistics given in the report repay close attention in this connection. 
The following figures are for the years 1913-14, 1928-29 (the last 
year before derating), 1930-31 (the first year after full derating), 
and 1936-37: the figures are in £ms. Total expenditure on revenue 
account, 148, 406, 433, 485. Expenditure falling on rates, 703, 164, 
142, 171. There were substantial increases in later years. Account 
has to be taken of the rise in prices in post-war years, but this does 
not materially alter the trend (as distinct from the amounts) of the 
figures. Percentage of total expenditure from rates and grants met 
out of grants, 24.0, 34.9, 46.5, 43.8. Many a representative and 
officer of local authorities are wondering anxiously where the addi- 
tional funds are to come from if, as is likely, local expenditure is still 
to increase substantially after the war, perhaps during it. The propor- 
tion of the expenditure which is met from grants is already near the 
danger-point, is already beyond it in some cases, yet if the expendi- 
ture greatly increases then some source must be tapped broader and 
more elastic than the present basis of local taxation. Here is a 
problem about which those learned in local finance should be 
cudgelling their brains. The solution may lie less in new sources of 
local taxation than in a new method for the distribution of grants 
which will little, if at all, reduce local sense of responsibility in spend- 
ing, and in this connection it is well to note that far the largest part of 
central grants is still paid other than through the formula of the 
block grant—over £94m. out of the total of £140m. in 1936-37. 


I. G. GIBBON. 


The Health Insurance Doctor 


By BarBarA N. ARMSTRONG. (Princeton University Press.) $3. In England 
(Oxford University Press), 18s. 


ALTHOUGH the extent to which one nation can understand another 
is often a subject of argument, it is nevertheless not uncommon for 
an admirable factual account of a particular department of the 
national life to be accomplished by a foreign observer. Professor 
Barbara Armstrong’s survey of the work of The Health Insurance 
Doctor is a good example. It may be assumed that her descrip- 
tion of his role in France and Denmark is as reliable as that which 
she gives of his work in Great Britain. Her study was undertaken 
in connection with the proposal to introduce a health insurance scheme 
in the United States of America in reference to which controversy 
has ranged about the doctor’s position. Occasionally there is a minor 
error such as that, into which she has fallen with many others, 
of misconceiving the object of the Hospital Saving Association by 
describing it as the Hospital Savings Association. 
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Mrs. Armstrong is alive to the fact that the system of health insur- 
ance in England encourages a cessation of work and finds that women 
“ have less inventive than men to get back on the job promptly, and 
so are more prompted to ‘ malinger’.’’ Nevertheless, she regards 
the capitation method of payment of the doctor as a “‘ direct stimulus 
to preventive medicine.’’ While that may be so from the point of 
view of the medical man the system cannot be said to have had the 
same effect upon the contributors. The “‘ bottle habit ’’ combined 
with a desire to obtain a return for the payment of insurance money 
has reached dimensions when it is time to call a halt. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Government gave an unguarded undertaking upon 
the declaration of hostilities that there should be no reduction of 
expenditure upon social services. Steps which would lower the cost 
of health insurance might also be beneficial in improving the health 
of the people. In Denmark, where Mrs. Armstrong found the best 
of the three systems, there is no completely free medicine service. 
The law requires the insured to pay at least one-fourth of the cost 
of any drugs provided under the insurance scheme. This rule is 
obviously directed against the extravagant use of medicaments. On 
the other hand, hospital benefit is included in the Danish scheme, 
and hospitalisation is definitely encouraged as a matter of public 
policy. Because of housing conditions it is deemed advisable to 
institutionalise many patients who, with more adequate homes, would 
be handled well with home nursing. The result is the very high 
average rate of nearly two and two-thirds days in hospital for each 
insured beneficiary. The Federated Societies, which correspond to 
the English friendly societies, have even successfully complained 
against doctors for retaining their patients at home and so running 
up a bill, towards which they render assistance, instead of sending 
the patient to hospital, which would have cost the fund far less. 
Disciplinary supervision of health insurance doctors is exercised 
entirely by the representatives of the profession, which is considered 
to be the reason for the uniformly high standard maintained in their 
work. In this connection steps have been faken to restrict the 
number of insurance doctors in Copenhagen. ‘“‘ The attractions of a 
metropolitan life are such, they allege, that an undue number of 
medical men tend to congregate in the capital.’’, 

The French insurance system appears to secure a closer super- 
vision of the extent to which the insured receives benefits from the 
funds of the societies. This is secured through the contréle médical, 
which can carry out a special examination. Through the same 
machinery a special contribution may be made to preventive medicine 
by allowing the right to reimbursement for a complete medical over- 
haul every five years. The medical staff engaged in this undertaking 
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has been steadily increased as the need has developed to make more 
effective the check upon insurance claims. The French insured has 
to provide a portion of the accounts payable to the doctor, who 
retains his right to render accounts direct to his patient instead of 
receiving, as in England, a fixed amount out of a pool. 

The conclusion reached by Mrs. Armstrong is that in each country, 
especially in France and Denmark, there is a definite movement by 
which the health insurance service will contribute more definitely 
to the improvement of the public health. She quotes with approval 
the President of the French Medical Association, who urged its 
members to rid themselves of this ‘‘ far too narrow conception of the 
role of the medical profession ’’ and to aid with their technical skill 
“the cause of general prevention and early diagnosis of disease.’’ 
In order that this process may be accelerated in England it will be 
necessary to modify the curriculum of the medical students, though 
the recent institution of medical examination of the students them- 
selves at regular intervals may have the effect of example being 
more successful than precept. Synchronising with the change in the 
conception of the role of the insurance doctor there will be need for 
the education of public opinion. Mrs. Armstrong was not particularly 
concerned to examine this aspect of the subject, though her survey 
gives the impression that the English insured patient is more inclined 
to go “‘on the panel ’”’ than either the Frenchman or the Dane. 
Although the figures of hospitalisation may not be so high in England 
as in Denmark, the population is probably more hospital minded 
owing to the incessant propaganda to maintain the voluntary hospital 
system. At the same time the fallacy of arguing that the hospital 
service has a claim equivalent to education upon State support is 
equally insidious, since the true analogy is with health. By the 
criterion of maintaining health rather than aiding sickness must be 
judged ultimately the efficiency of the national health insurance 
system. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


Law for Hospital Authorities 


By Capt. J. E. Stone. Pp. 488. (Faber and Faber, London.) 1940. 30s. 
Any book published at the present time is bound to be published 
under difficulties, especially if its author holds a responsible position 
in a sphere of national importance. The Law for Hospital Authorities 
bears the stamp of having been published in haste from manuscript 
which was prepared some time before the war. It so happens that 
the years 1938 and 1939 saw a considerable number of Acts put on 
the Statute Book which affect hospital authorities, but which have 
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no reference in the book now under review. For example, there 
is no reference to the Cancer Act, 1939, which gives the hospitals a 
new duty to provide adequate facilities for the treatment of cancer 
under schemes to be prepared by local authorities. The Act is not 
being fully implemented on account of existing circumstances, but 
it is nevertheless of first importance to hospital authorities. In the 
matter of infant life protection Miss Horsburgh’s Adoption of Children 
(Registration) Act, 1939, has been overlooked. 

Apart from that legislation which was perhaps too recent for 
inclusion, there are certain omissions which are unfortunate from a 
book which, even if it does not purport to be complete, is at least 
a guide to sources of information. Thus the paucity of reference 
to the Mental Deficiency Acts as distinct from the Mental Treatment 
Act is somewhat unaccountable. The Blind Persons Acts do not 
find a place, though the hospital authorities would do well to know 
of their existence. The list could be considerably extended, and if 
it is pleaded that an author of such a book cannot cover all the 
multifarious sources, then the answer is that the book should never 
have been written. These omissions are particularly noticeable when 
the law relating to the London municipal hospitals is considered. 

London is most favoured from the point of view of hospitals. Both 
its voluntary and municipal services are among the finest and largest 
in the world. The municipal service is controlled by the provisions of 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, in many respects, and although 
reference is made to this Act in its relation to nursing homes,-no distinc- 
tion is drawn between its provisions so far as they relate to hospitals 
and the provisions of the Public Health Act, 1936, which governs 
municipal hospitals outside the metropolitan area. It is important 
to note, for instance, that in London the word “‘ person ’’ has not 
yet replaced the words “‘ the inhabitants of their district,’’ and that 
consequently the London County Council is to that extent limited 
as compared with other authorities. Also Section 13 of the Local 
Government Act, 1929, is still effective in the case of London, since 
Section 182 of the Public Health Act, 1936, does not apply as in 
other counties. On the other hand, London enjoys certain advan- 
tages by this separate legislation, as, for instance, in the matter of the 
provision of accommodation of aged and infirm persons. 

The references to legislative enactments cover a comparatively 
small part of the book, however, and those parts dealing with 
financial matters and the incorporation of hospitals are much more 
sound. The position of hospitals in connection with motor accident 
cases is worthy of very special consideration. But even in these 
pages there are signs of hasty publication as indicated on pages 160 
(where £25 and £70 are made to add up to £100 without any sugges- 
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tion of what happens to the odd fiver) , 171 (where an incorrect refer- 
ence to the Law of Property Act is made, and 288 (where directors’ 
minute books are required to be kept twice), such small points if not 
given careful attention tend to reduce the confidence its readers have 
in a book. The idea of bringing between two covers those matters 
in the realm of law which affect hospital authorities is thoroughly 
praiseworthy, and a careful application to correction of proofs and 
an inclusion of all the law concerned at least by reference would have 
made it most commendable. It is to be hoped that when more stable 
times are restored to us a second édition; which will fill all the needs 
of those in whose hands it should be, will be published. 
A. W. Purvis. 


Graham Wallas and the Garden of Eden 


MEN AND IDEAS: Essays by GRAHAM WALLAS. Pp. 221. (Allen & Unwin.) 

1940. 8s. 6d. 
““ ENGLISHMEN of my age,”’ writes Professor Gilbert Murray in the 
preface of this book, “‘. . . often feel, as they look back, rather like 
our first parents, shut out from the Eden that they knew and astray 
in a world that is foreign to them. When we try to go back we find 
the gates guarded, not indeed by an angel with a flaming sword, 
but by many devils with machine-guns and bombers. . . When I 
seek for a type ’’ of the lost intellectual and social order, ‘‘ one of the 
figures which comes more than any other to my mind is that of 
Graham Wallas.’’ But before the last sentence Gilbert Murray the 
philosopher breaks in on Gilbert Murray the poet: ‘‘ Of course, 
there is a large element of illusion in this.”’ 

Let us turn to Graham Wallas’s picture of the Civil Service in 
a speech made to this Institute, first published in the Journal for 
January, 1928, and reprinted in this book. ‘‘ In 1882, my friend, 
who is now Lord Olivier, became a clerk in the Colonial Office, 
and I used to see a good deal of him and his work. There was no 
organised afternoon tea at that time, but he and a few ‘ Class I’ 
friends owned a rather doubtful tin of condensed milk, a chipped 
teapot and a kettle, and I used to go in and have tea with them. 
I used to envy those men because, by the magnificent sympathy of 
the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, they were encouraged 
from the moment they entered the Office to study questions, to think 
out remedies, and to send ab initio their proposals up to the higher 
officials.’” Here were Plato’s philosopher-kings, working under 
the ‘‘ mild and magnificent eye ’’ of the Secretary of State, Lord 
Derby; even the detail in the foreground, the condensed milk and 
the chipped teapot, help to complete the picture of plain living and 
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high thinking. To the theorist who could only write books and give 
lectures, a Civil Service of this sort was a natural object of envy. 

And yet in this Eden as Graham Wallas painted it, and certainly 
as I have exaggerated it, there is an element of illusion. At its best 
and for short periods in the lives of many of us, work in the Civil 
Service is like that: the marshalling of facts and evidence, the 
throes of hard thought, the birth of a solution, the dressing—shall 
we say?—of that solution with fine words and incisive phrases for 
submission to our chief. But more often our work gives no such 
satisfaction: the problems are always with us, the solutions, if any, 
are not “ practical politics,’ and our work consists mainly in steering 
with no little skill a zig-zag course along the line of least resistance. 
Even if there is a solution, and an opportunity of adopting it, there 
remains the task of carrying it out in face of hostility and (what is 
worse) apathy within the Service, and vested interests outside it. 
Our problems do not end with submitting a solution on paper; of 
the much more difficult work that follows, or should follow, Graham 
Wallas says nothing. 

Despite these reservations Graham Wallas’s pen-picture of the 
Civil Service remains a great ideal. The need for constructive think- 
ing and planning was never greater than now; yet is it fanciful 
to suggest that the Civil Service, though mechanically more efficient, 
gives less scope for constructive thinking than formerly? It may 
be that civil servants are less capable of it; it may be that ministers 
do less to encourage it; it may be that departments have become 
so large and so impersonal that thete is less scope for ministers to 
make their influence felt. Graham Wallas, fearful, like Plato, that 
his philosopher-kings would fossilize, was anxious to improve the 
strain: as long ago as 1914 he pleaded that a greater proportion of 
officials should enter the public service after practical experience 
outside it. 

In war-time, now and then, he has had his way. From both 
‘“‘ temporary ’’ and “‘ permanent ”’ civil servants constructive think- 
ing is required, and on their capacity for constructive thinking the 
issues of the war may well depend. It is necessary, however, again 
to emphasise the ‘‘ magnificent sympathy of the Secretary of State,’’ 
and to suggest that, given a generally high standard of selection, the 
sympathetic encouragement of ministers is a far more important 
factor than any particular mode of recruitment. 

Discussion of one particular passage, important as it is, has 
diverted us from the book as a whole. The article from which I 
have quoted, and with which many of us are already familiar, is 
the best thing in the book; it is well worth re-reading for the sake 
of its erudition, sympathy, insight and humour, and is probably the 
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best account of the history of the British Civil Service since 1850. 
The rest of the volume consists also of collected articles and addresses. 
About one-third of the 1914 article entitled “‘ Universities and nation 
in America and England,’’ to which I have already referred, is 
about the British Civil Service. There are two excellent articles, 
admiring yet critical, on Graham Wallas’s spiritual father, Jeremy 
Bentham. The whole book is excellently edited by Miss Wallas; 
and to Professor Murray’s preface the highest praise that can be given 
is that it is wholly worthy of its subject. W. D. SHarp. 


The Machinery of Justice in England 
By R. M. Jackson, LL.D., Solicitor of the Supreme Court, Lecturer in Law 
in the University of Cambridge. Pp. viii + 342. (Cambridge University 

Press.) 16s. net. 

THE uninstructed layman, who has not been brought into intimate 
personal contact with the workings of the law, may too readily look 
upon the world described by Dickens, in which Mr. Fang insulted 
members of the public from the bench, in which the Lord Chancellor 
““ sat at the heart of the fog,’’ the ‘‘ law was an ass,’’ and its chief 
purpose “‘ to provide a living for lawyers,’’ as a scarcely credible 
legend of the past. Yet here is a book, written with exceptional 
lucidity, persuasiveness and wit—it would not be easy to find a book 
on a complex and technical subject in which these admirable qualities 
are more conspicuous—and with the authority of an expert, which 
shows that considerable traces of these abuses are still to be found 
in the administration of justice in England. It would be easy to frame 
a sensational indictment of the whole legal system by selecting suit- 
able quotations from these pages. But to do so would be less than 
fair to Mr. Jackson, who is never sensational and never allows him- 
self to be deflected from his main theme of the necessity for practical 
reforms. He never loses sight of the human element in the law. 
For him the litigant and the prisoner at the bar are always men, 
with wives, children, trains to catch, taxes to pay, like anybody else, 
and not legal abstractions—‘‘ case seventeen ”’ or ‘‘ the defendant ’’— 
and he never forgets the social and economic background of the 
modern world. 

To the man in the street legal reform often means no more than 
reform of the substance of the law, and a great part of the main 
argument of this book is directed to demonstrating the still more 
urgent necessity of ‘‘ procedural reform.’’ What is wrong with the 
law is not so much that it fails to provide remedies for legitimate 
grievances, or that the remedies it provides are inadequate, as that 
it is dilatory, uncertain, expensive and inaccessible. Lawyers, 
especially successful lawyers, chief among whom are the judges, are 
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often unconscious of these defects. ‘‘ In books about the law written 
for general reading, such as Lord Justice Slesser’s The Law .. . 
the subject of costs is ignored.’’ Yet the facts are that even a 


successful litigant may be seriously out of pocket, that he may have 
to pay ruinously heavy costs because the judge who first heard the 
case made a mistake, and that many just claims are compromised or 
abandoned because of the fear of excessive costs. The Judicature 
Acts of 1873-75 established machinery whereby the judges could 
suggest needed reforms, and yet “‘ in over forty years not a single 
suggestion for change has come from the judiciary as a body.’’ The 
judges for the most part, as a consequence both of legal education, 
with its emphasis on “‘ case law ”’ and precedent, and of the con- 
ditions of professional success, are wedded to ideas which are no 
longer valid in the modern world, and ‘‘ experience shows that judges 
may wreck statutes of which they do not approve.’’ They may fail 
to see their work in its proper social setting and at a time when 
the whole of human life has been brought within the sphere of com- 
munzal activity, ‘‘ from the ante-natal clinic to the municipal 
cemevery,’’ they still tend to interpret law in terms of laissez-faire. 
‘“‘ If the standard of public health works had been. left to the judges 
to evolve through precedents we might still be living in fear of cholera 
epidemics.”’ 

Reform of the machinery of justice is long overdue. Law as a 
social lubricant is dependent on its ready acceptance by the public, and 
if the present lack of confidence becomes more widespread the civil 
courts may fall into unexampled disuse. As it is, in business disputes, 
an increasing number of litigants prefer to go before arbitrators or 
to settle out of court, a tendency which is reinforced by the growth 
of special machinery. For within the framework of the old law and 
parallel to its system of courts there has been growing up a new 
system of departmental tribunals, such as the Industrial Court or 
the Railway Rates Tribunal, institutions which are increasingly 
popular. Mr. Jackson leaves no room for doubt as to the causes 
of this popularity. The special tribunals are _ business-like, 
expeditious and up to date, realising that the law was made for man 
and not man for the law. ‘‘ Modern law is concerned with nearly all 
the daily activities of ordinary people, for public administration is 
now the largest topic in law. Where the social services are con- 
cerned . . . there are Government departments actively engaged both 
in administration and in reconsidering the law applicable. The law 
governing road traffic is being altered year by year, whereas parts 
of the law of contract and tort have remained in an inelegant muddle 
for years. . . . The distinction that must be made is between that 
part of the law that has been evolved by lawyers and that part that 
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is the product of administrators; for the latter the law is merely a 
framework for administration, and so the law is in a constant state 
of being reconstdered as new needs arise.’’ 

The Machinery of Government Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Haldane, reviewed the administrative side of the law 
and proposed (1918) that the Home Secretary should become Minister 
of Justice by transferring some of his present functions to other 
departments and taking over the powers of legal administration now 
vested in the Lord Chancellor. A distinction should be drawn between 
the judicial activities of the bench and the administrative work which 
these involve; the latter could be brought into line with modern 
methods of public administration without in any way infringing 
judicial independence. As it is, ‘‘ Officials in the law courts are so 
afraid of telephones that they generally conceal their telephone 
numbers,’’ and so short a way have we travelled since the time of 
Dickens that ‘‘ students cannot expect to know all the stages of a 
lengthy Chancery action because none of them have lived long 
enough.”’ Magistrates’ clerks and other officials who transact the 
business of the courts should become a special branch of the Civil 
Service with a central department to review and modernise procedure 
and to recommend necessary new legislation. Such a department 
could be co-ordinated with research committees which would investi- 
gate the effects of legal decisions on the life of the community and 
of individuals, and other questions which are at present entirely 
neglected. For, as Mr. Jackson quotes with approval from another 
writer, ‘‘ the main obstacle to the reform of English justice is sheer 
ignorance of the facts.’’ 

A. ROSE. 


Public Policy 


A Yearbook of the Graduate School of Public Administration. Harvard 
University, 1940. Edited by C. J. Friedrich and Edward S. Mason. 
Pp. xiii + 391. (Harvard University Press.) $3.50. 
TuIs is another of these tremendous and adventurous volumes in 
which American writers are so prolific. It is a collection of articles 
presenting critical studies of narrow segments of public policy. 
There are eleven papers, nine of an economic nature and two on 
political problems. Easily the most interesting contribution is that 
by Professor C. J. Friedrich, to which most of this review is devoted. 
Professor Friedrich deals with ‘‘ Public Policy and the Nature 
of Administrative Responsibility.’’ 
He does not share the idolatry shown by so many foreign 
observers when presenting conclusions based on British institutions. 
A considerable factor in determining his attitude is the growing 
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power of the Prime Minister, the corresponding reduction of Parlia- 


ce 


ment to a mere “‘ rubber stamp,”’ fit only for consultation after the 
event, and, if one may judge by oblique references, Lord Baldwin’s 
confession that when he went to the country he found it expedient 
to fight the election on‘one policy while intending to apply another. 
Says Professor Friedrich, ‘‘ Pious myth-makers have continued 
to take it for granted that in England, at least, the formal depen- 
dence of the Cabinet upon the House of Commons—what used to be 
known as parliamentary responsibility—effectively ensures respon- 
sible conduct of affairs by officials, high and low. One of these mentors 
has gone so far as to suggest that the United States will never have 
a healthy political system until it adopts the British scheme by clear 
and direct constitutional amendment. To be sure, he advanced this 
‘ bold ’ advice prior to the events leading up to the Munich pact, but 
he had before him the British elections of 1931 and 1935, which 
admittedly provided the only check for holding the Government 
responsible. A realistic analysis of responsibility must take account 
of these developments, so markedly out of tune with formerly 
accepted views regarding the nature of parliamentary influence.”’ 
It is not always clear whether the writer is referring to elected 
members of a Government or to permanent officials. Admitting that 
‘““a considerable margin of irresponsible conduct of administrative 
activities is inevitable,’’ he mentions the need for “‘ elaborate 
technique which make explicit what purposes and activities are 
involved in all the many different phases of public policy.’’ He 
next criticises the view that if ‘*we can keep the Government 
from going wrong we have made it responsible,’’ as being too 
negative, and then states, ‘‘ An official should be as responsible for 
inaction as for wrong action; certainly the average voter will 
criticise the Government as severely for one as for the other.”’ 
Policy making and administration overlap; the administration 
often has quasi-legislative functions; but this does not justify the 
interchanging of ‘‘ public policy ’’ for ‘‘ administrative activities ’’ ; 
or of ‘‘ Government ”’ for ‘‘ Official.’ In parliamentary Govern- 
ments there are divisions of function, clearly defined, at least at the 
extremities. Such looseness of terminology, therefore, is confusing. 
Professor Friedrich has no doubts as to the desirability of 
delegating legislative functions, he deals ably with those who would 
insist on the complete separation of administration and politics in 
practice, demonstrating clearly that one passes into the other. 
Dealing with parliamentary responsibility, a device for securing 
administrative responsibility (in the context this refers to officials 
and members of the Government) he states bluntly, ‘‘ As contrasted 
with the detailed and continuous criticism and control of adminis- 
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trative activity afforded by Congressional committees, this parlia- 
mentary responsibility is largely inoperative and certainly ineffectual. 
When one considers the extent of public disapproval directed against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Congressional supporters who were com- 
monly dubbed ‘rubber stamps,’ it is astonishing that anyone 
extolling the virtues of British parliamentarianism should get a 
hearing at all. For what has the parliamentary minority been in 
the last few years in Britain but a rubber stamp of an automatic 
docility undreamt of in the United States ?’’ 

It would be interesting to have Professor Friedrich’s views 
relative to parliamentary control in the light of developments since 
September, 1939, when “‘ docility,’’ automatic or otherwise accord- 
ing to one’s point of view, has become the supreme virtue. 

The author rejects the view that responsible administrative con- 
duct is enforceable in all cases. The most effective guarantee, he 
urges, is the development of sound work rules and effective morale. 
Applying his method specifically to Government employees he 
states that while, for example, strikes may be prohibited in the 
contract of employment, the Government should not go so far as to 
prohibit membership of trade unions which recognise strike action 
or which demand this right. ‘‘ In short, even though the Govern- 
ment does not feel justified in conceding the right to strike, it should 
not discriminate against employees who join an organisation which 
advances this claim.’’ 

The right policy seems to lie in a loyal acceptance of disciplinary 
measures by all employees, irrespective of which trade union holds 
their allegiance. 

Rules prohibiting statements by officials on questions of policy 
are regarded as undesirable in principle, and in any case, evasion 
is possible as is illustrated by examples given. Professor Friedrich 
would impose only the condition that statements of policy by officials 
should be of a high scientific and technical order. 

Professor Friedrich has given an extremely provocative formu- 
lation of the whole question and has avoided an over-schematic and 
abstract approach. 

There are nine articles by various authors on economic ques- 
tions. The most valuable of these is by Lewis B. Sims on “‘ Social 
Scientists in the Federal Service.’’ The remaining eight are 
frequently irritatingly negative. The authors are apparently so 
scared of their science when not dealing with factual matter that 
they refuse to explain or state any of their problems in terms of the 
forces existing in real life. 

The final paper, by Frederick M. Watkins, is an academic study 
of ‘‘ Constitutional Dictatorship.’’ Implied in this is its opposite, 
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‘‘ Unconstitutional Dictatorship.’’ The distinction is a very nice 
one and can only impress those who have an extremely formal 
approach to the subject. States of ‘‘ Martial law’’ and ‘‘ emer- 
gency ’’ are constitutional enough forms of dictatorship, as Mr. 
Watkins shows. The problem, as -he formulates it, is to secure 
that persons to whom dictatorial powers may constitutionally pass 
will yield up these powers when the emergency is over. More 
general examples of the problem are suggested to consist in ‘‘ pro- 
viding the executive with ample emergency powers and then failing 
to surround these powers with adequate limitations. In the field 
of legislative dictatorship we have made the curiously comple- 
mentary mistake of devising adequate limitations and then proving 
niggardly in the use of the resulting institution.”’ 

To accept Mr. Watkins’ views in full it is necessary to imagine 
the State as a mystical entity standing over and apart from Social 
groupings. Given this conception, his conclusions are irrefutable. 
Experience makes one suggest that dictatorship, whether justifiable 
or not, will not emerge in such a fashion as to conform to academic 
doctrines and that the solution of these problems will not be in 
accordance with academic theories of the State. 


J. S. COVENTRY. 


The Public Opinion Quarterly 


Princeton University. $4 per annum. 


THE scientific study of the concept of public opinion as a problem in 
sociology has not yet received anything like the attention it deserves 
from British scholars. As in most fields of thought there are heavy 
German (pre-Nazi) volumes on the subject but they have had little 
echo in this country. It has been left to the vigour of the American 
academic world to grapple with the subject in real earnest. This 
transcontinental development, hardly very surprising in the pioneer 
western world of modern commercial advertising, has already pro- 
duced useful work, some of which has already been noticed in these 
columns. Since 1937 a quarterly review for those specialising in 
the study of public opinion has been issued from the School of Public 
Affairs, Princeton University, under the title ‘‘.The Public Opinion 
Quarterly ’’ ($4 a year). 

As it may be expected the articles in it are of uneven quality and 
interest. There have been a number of descriptive articles. ‘‘ The 
British National Publicity Bureau,’’ an account of the work and 
plans of the political propaganda machine of the National Govern- 
ment (by Prof. R. D. Casey, October, 1939) ; ‘‘ Japanese Propaganda 
in North China, 1937-1938’ (by D. N. Rowe, October, 1939); 
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‘“ The Official Propaganda of Great Britain (by H. Schuyler Foster, 
April, 1939); ‘‘ The Nazi Party Rally at Nuremberg ”’ (by Thorton 
Sinclair, October, 1938); ‘‘ The Italian Ministry of Popular Culture ”’ 
(by Taylor Cole, July, 1938). 

There are useful summaries of current attempts to sample U.S. 
opinion (The Gallup and Fortune Polls) and occasional articles on 
technique. Some of the shorter contributions are interesting «and 
illuminating, e.g., ‘“ When Government writes to its citizens ”’ (July, 
1939), ‘‘ Current Trends in Public Relations’’ (July, 1939), 
“Municipal Public Relations ’’ (March, 1940). One of the most 
valuable features is the careful quarterly bibliographies classified on 
the scheme adopted in the book, ‘‘ Propaganda and Promotional 
Activities ’? (Univ. of Minnesota Press and Sir Humphrey Milford, 
1935). 

Without wishing to appear ungrateful for the valuable contri- 
bution which ‘‘ The Public Opinion Quarterly ’’ is offering all those 
interested in the subject, it may be permissible to suggest that 
somewhat more effort should be made to treat the question of public 
opinion in closer relationship with individual and social psychology 
on the one hand and with political and sociological science on the 
other hand. 

We did not need the events of the last few years to demonstrate 
the importance of co-ordinated study on such lines. In the U.S.A. 
alone, the situation at present offers ample scope for some such 
investigation. The confusion in public opinion in the United States 
caused by the war has been actively exploited by German propa- 
ganda, and there seems a wide field for analysis which might yield 
interesting results. The propaganda consciousness of many Americans 
to-day is another aspect of this problem upon which some scientific 
light should profitably be brought to bear. F. R. CowELt. 


The History of ‘ The Times” 


Vol. II. ‘‘ The Tradition Established, 1841-1884.’’ Pp. xv + 622. (The 
Times Office, 1939.) 15s. net. 

TuE enterprise and public spirit of The Times staff in providing a 
scholarly history of the great national institution they serve was 
welcomed in these pages nearly five years ago.' It is a pleasure to 
offer our sincere, if unfortunately belated, welcome to the second 
volume, which brings the story down to the death, in 1884, of Thomas 
Chenery, who succeeded John Thadeus Delane, the celebrated 
occupant of the editorial chair from 1841 until the end of 1877. Most 
of the volume deals with The Times under Delane. 


1 PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, October, 1935. ‘‘ The Thunderer in the Making, 1785-1841.”’ 
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Foreign affairs and the attitude of The Times to the ever-changing 
political scene at home and abroad occupy the bulk of the volume. 
The narrative contains much which will be of the first interest and 
value to students of diplomatic and party political history. 

From the more limited standpoint of the study of public adminis- 
tration the volume is a mine of new material upon the relations of 
the Government with the Press. The broad outlines of this story 
have indeed been fairly well known from the literature of the period, 
surveyed in detail in two biographies of Delane, but they are now 
documented from the archives of The Times and other sources and 
attractively presented with facsimiles and photographs. 

It is especially interesting to note that the reform advocated in 
1840 by John Walter II that Government communications should be 
made ** equally, fairly and impartially to all Government journals ”’ 
(t.e., Opposition papers could not expect assistance) was not enforced 
until Gladstone’s circular of 1873. For the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, therefore, The Times benefited by its association 
not only with politicians such as Aberdeen (between 1835 and 1855), 
but, what is very much more curious, with civil servants as well. 
It seems extraordinary that Henry Reeve retained his position of 
Clerk of Appeals to the Privy Council while at the same time he had 
a large share in directing the destinies of The Times. ‘‘ No writer 
on The Times,’’ the volume tells us, “‘ ever had a larger share in 
influencing its policy than had Reeve.’’ He was suspected of inspir- 
ing the virulent attacks which the paper made upon Lord Palmerston 
when Foreign Secretary. Although feared and hated by his political 
chiefs no official action seems to have been taken against him. During 
the 15 years he wrote for The Times (1840-1855) he supplemented his 
official income by over £13,000. 

There are somewhat more details about the business side of the 
paper, but this volume, like the first, does not help as much as it 
might, the student of economic history interested in the newspaper 
as an industry, employing labour, materials and capital equipment. 
A good deal more on the social history side would also be welcome. 
Contemporary writers were apt to be very hard on The Times, as, 
for example, was John Grossmith, not quoted in this volume, who 
in his book, Government upon First Princtples. (1860), devoted a 
small chapter of it to the thesis that ‘“ The Times Journal is the 
barrier to progress.”’ 

There is a more substantial account of the literary and artistic 
criticism of the paper (in which the length of reviews would astonish 
to-day’s critics) and a good deal of valuable information in the 


appendices. 
F. R. CowELt. 
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The Tort Liability of Public Officers. By Leon Thomas David. Pp. iv + 93. (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service.) $1.00. 
































Tus pamphlet by the Assistant City Attorney, Los Angeles, consists of articles 
which appeared originally in the Southern California Law Review. They deal only 
with the law of California, though occasionally there are references to the rules 
adopted in other jurisdictions. It is interesting to note how the concepts of English 
public law have been moulded under a new sovereignty, and the considerable 
statutory changes which have been made under the pressure of changing govern- 
mental functions. Apart from an odd provision in the Public Health Acts, there is 
nothing comparable with these statutory changes in English law. Fortunately, the 
courts have laid down reasonably intelligent rules for statutory authorities, and 
i only ‘‘ the Crown ”’ has escaped. This study is one of a long series issued by the 
Public Administration Service; why does not the Institute of Public Administration 
follow the example? 





W. I. J. 


Notter and Firth’s ‘“‘ Hygiene.”’ 1oth edition. Revised by Dr. L. C. Adam and Dr. E. J. 

Boome. (Longmans.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Ir is forty-six years since Notter and Firth’s Hygiene was first published. 
During this time it has never fallen from the high place it at once established as an 
authoritative and a comprehensive review of those many branches of knowledge 
which are concerned with the good health of the individual as a member of the 
community. 

Drs. L. C. Adam and E. J. Boome, both members of the Public Health Depart- 
ment of the London County Council, have placed a new generation of students— 
and, indeed, not only them—in their debt by bringing up to date the edition last 
revised in 1921. When one considers the great amount of important legislation 
passed since then, and the rapid development of public health and related services 
that has occurred, the scale of their task is apparent. The Public Health Act, 1936, 
the Housing Act, 1936, the Factory Acts, 1937, and the Food and Drugs Acts, 
1938, in themselves must have involved a great deal of very careful revision; 
while the multitude of rules, regulations and orders poured forth must have 
daunted any but the most intrepid and determined from fulfilling their undertaking. 

Hygiene naturally is primarily of importance to students of and practitioners 
in the many branches of public health work; but lay persons will find in its 
five hundred pages much of great interest as well as of practical value. In these 
days, particularly, knowledge of properties of foodstuffs and of first-aid in accidents 
and emergencies acquires an urgent significance for the whole community. 

Dr. Adam and Dr. Boome are to be congratulated on the excellent way in which 
they have carried out a laborious task—they can be assured that their work will 
stand comparison with that of earlier revisers of the original volume. And to the 
publishers, also, praise is due for their enterprise in publishing this tenth edition in 
a time of such difficulty. N.. Ww. 
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The Municipal Year Book, 1940. Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Editors. 
(International City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago.) April, 
1940. 629 pp. $5.00, post paid. 

Tuts is the seventh year of issue of the standard reference work on the activities 

and statistical data of American cities. The volume is 42 pages larger than the 

1939 issue and contains 24 major tables and 11 new sections. This new material 

includes statistics on Civil Service agencies in cities over 30,000 population, number 

of local taxing units in the United States, centralised purchasing, annual municipal 
reports, city planning data for cities over 30,000, a complete list of registered 
municipal hospitals in the United States, detailed data on all low-cost public 
housing projects, a list of all cities with parking meters and revenues therefrom, 
accident record and traffic safety activities in the 415 cities in the 1939 National 

Traffic Safety Contest, and detailed information on refuse collection and disposal 

practice in 165 cities. 

The Year Book also contains the usual up-to-the-minute accounts of develop- 
ments in the various fields of municipal activity, an up-to-date list of selected 
model municipal ordinances, a standard list of references in each field of municipal 
activity, a list of sources of municipal statistics, publications issued in 1939, 
detailed lists of services available from federal and national agencies, and many 
other special sections which make the Year Book an exceedingly valuable aid to 
mayors, city managers, department heads, librarians, and others interested in local 
government administration. 

All the articles and tabular information pertaining to a particular function or 
activity are grouped into a single section. A detailed index includes reference to 
material appearing in the six preceding issues of the Year Book but not repeated in 
the 1940 edition. This, together with a thumb-tab index, increases the usefulness 
of the book. 


Journal of Australian Regional Groups of |.P.A., September and December, 1939. 

Tue journal, Public Administration, of the Australian Regional Groups of the 
Institute maintains its high standard, and the December number is substantially 
increased in size, so that it is able to present four instead of the usual three papers, 
and in addition to include an interesting account of the foundation of the Regional 
Group of South Australia which was the first effective Group formed in the 
Dominions. It would appear that the success of the effort was very largely due 
to the work of Mr. A. W. Pettit, who took the initial steps and was the first Group 
Secretary. 

The September number contains papers on ‘‘ The Trend of Local Government 
in New South Wales,’’ by the Hon. E. S. Spooner; ‘‘ Educational Standards and 
Differential Recruitment to the Public Service,’’ by R. S. Parker; and one entitled 
“ Of the Sad Frequency of Stalemate in Public Administration,’’ by G. L. Wood. 

The paper by Mr. Parker was the winning essay for the Sir George Murray prize 
in 1939. It has already appeared in the London journal of the Institute (in October, 
1939) and will, it is to be hoped, attract the attention which it deserves. It isa 
thorough and well-documented examination of the case for a separate Adminis- 
trative Class recruited from the Universities, but it does not accept unqualified 
“ Macaulayism,’’ and it concludes with the interesting proposal that entrants to 
the class should be selected before their University training, and that their studies 
at the University should have in view their already determined career. This surely 
is a proposal which should be fully discussed. 

The December number contains (1) a paper by Sir Henry Barraclough on 
‘“ Engineering the State,’’ a fresh and vigorous presentation of the idea that man’s 
social, political and administrative problems are analogous to those of the engineer 
and demand much the same approach and technique; (2) an account by C. M. 
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Longfield, under the title of ‘“‘ Administrative Co-ordination in National Develop- 
ment,’’ of the steps taken in the United States to control Public Utilities by Public 
Service Commissions, to co-ordinate the development of national resources by 
appropriate Committees, and in the case of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Boulder Dam Scheme to carry out great enterprises by direct action of the Govern- 
ment; (3) a paper on ‘‘ The Sydney County Council ’’ by D. J. Nolan, from which 
it appears that the function of this Council is the sole but important one of 
supplying electricity to the large district of which Sydney is the centre and that 
its organisation and management have developed features of definite interest to 
the world of administration; and (4) a paper by H. H. Richardson on “‘ Training 
Junior Officers,’’ in which the responsibility of the executive officers in immediate 
charge of them is dealt with in a practical and helpful way. 
Ref OW: 


Revue Internationale des Sciences Administratives. 12me Année. No. 4. October, 
November and December, 1939. 
THE preparation of this note has been delayed until the last possible moment in the 
hope of receiving some news concerning the future. When the Revue was received 
Norway was in process of invasion; since that time Holland, Belgium and France 
have been over-run by German forces. The offices of the ‘‘ Institut international 
des Sciences administratives ’’ were situated in Brussels and nothing is known in 
London of the whereabouts of its officers. When this note is seen in print the 
situation may again be changed. The principle of international co-operation which 
this Institute was created to foster is suffering the greatest trial it will ever have to 
meet and unless its protagonists rise victorious from the struggle it cannot hope to 
remain in effective existence. The overthrow of the Democratic Powers would 
mean that the need for international co-operation would no longer be necessary; all 
organisation would be subject to the will of the ruling force. The nature of that 
will is shown in an article in the Revue on the right of administratives to hold 
more than one position at the same time under the German Reich, where all 
interests are subjected to the needs of the State. In times of war such a situation 
is clearly appreciated even under a democratic rule, but in times of peace it cannot 
be conceded that the individual should live for the aggrandisement of the State, 
and it is on this issue that the battle is now being waged. If free peoples cannot 
meet the challenge successfully freedom has not the value its champions claim for 
it. Its strength is less tangible than is that of totalitarianism, but history has 
shown that its very intangibility gives it final supremacy. In that faith it is 
believed that the years to come will see the re-establishment of the International 
Institute as an even more effective force than in the past. 
A WP: 


The Yenching Journal of Social Studies. Vol. II, No. 2, February, 1940. (Yenching 
University, Peking, China.) $1,25 U.S. 

TuE Editorial Committee of the Yenching Journal is to be congratulated on having 

achieved, in this issue, the general objectives prescribed in the first publication. 

(See Book Notes, Pusitc ADMINISTRATION, April, 1939.) 

In an article, ‘‘ Commodity Prices in North China since 1937,’’ Mr. Lin-Chuang 
Chen described the sources available, their defects, and the general conclusions 
which may be drawn as to the trend of price-movements. In general the trend is 
upward. But in North China, as in other countries where there is any considerable 
agricultural base, ‘‘ the rise in the level of wholesale prices in general and in that 
of manufactured goods in particular has been accompanied by only a small 
improvement in the prices of farm products.’’ 
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Japanese economic and monetary influence in North China has not been toe 
the advantage of the former. Since North China has no longer the status of a 
foreign market in relation to’ Japan, ‘‘ by exporting goods to North China Japan 
cannot gain economically but, on the contrary, suffers a drain on her own economic 
resources.’’ This would probably not be the case if Japanese policy did not have 
to subordinate economic considerations to the necessities of the war of annexation, 
and to regard the subjugated areas as military bases rather than as colonial 
possessions. 

In an article, ‘‘ School Land: A Problem of Education Finance,’’ Mr. T’ai 
Ch’u Liao describes the difficulties of financing education by means ofa system which 
once corresponded to the social conditions of China. ‘‘ School Lands’’ provided the 
proceeds from which education was financed. New social conditions have trans- 
formed the system into a source of corruption and inefficiency. Problems of local 
government are involved, as well as vested interests in the form of landlords and 
rich farmers. 

The writer makes suggestions for reform but uninformed discussion of so difficult 
a problem would be unprofitable. 

Professor J. B. Taylor presents the first part of an inspiring paper on ‘‘ The 
Theory of Co-operation: A Preface to Social Economy.’’ The importance of pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ co-operatives in solving China’s agrarian problems as well 
as in promoting the general re-adjustment of the national economy, is apparently 
profound. His statement of the theory of co-operation is interesting, although his 
attempts to provide an ethical basis might be regarded as superfluous, especially as 
he elsewhere recognises that co-operation was called forth by material needs. Class 
war and international strife are due to moral defects of individuals, in Professor 
Taylor’s opinion. Even if this be true, which everyone will not admit, it is 
questionable if co-operation can be so extended and developed as to eliminate class 
war without many other social changes being made at the same time. 

The Institute might profitably consider publishing Professor Taylor’s paper in 
whole or part as co-operation is an aspect of public administration to which we 
have devoted no attention. 

There are also book reviews. Of these, that by Mr. An-Che Li of Through 
Forbidden Tibet, by Harrison Forman, is important. The reviewer writes from 
the territory which Mr. Forman professes to have traversed. The review 
commences, ‘‘ Any informed reader will not be surprised to know that what is 
covered is neither ‘ Tibet,’ nor ‘ forbidden,’ nor was the author ‘ through ’ the 
unforbidden portion of Kansu province, peopled by Tibetan-speaking inhabitants, 
which he presented as Tibet.’’ Readers of Through Forbidden Tibet would do 
well to correct their impression by studying this extremely vigorous criticism. 

Equally forthright is a review by Dr. Augusta Wagner of An Outline of Inter- 
national Price Theories, by Chiyuen Wu. The review concludes: 


Professor Robbins states that ‘‘ the main sections were drafted under the 
shadow of impending catastrophe and the final version has been corrected amid 
the distractions of the actual war (in China).’’ Much may be forgiven the 
author on this account but not the University of London and the editing 
committee of the London School of Economics for allowing the treatise to be 
presented to the public in its present form. After all, the public has a right 
to expect at least clear exposition and scholarly accuracy in a doctor’s disserta- 
tion and in a book put out under the imprimatur of the London School of 
Economics. 
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